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Tt was the Right Hon, A. J. Balfour 
sho gave utterance to the following: 
“Truth, not profit, must necessarily be 
the motto of every body of scientific men 
shodesire to be remembered by pos- 
terity for their discoveries.” 








the New England Farmer says that 
the Bay State Fair at Worcester financi- 
ally “was about a draw game;” and that 
vertainly it was a disappointment that 
the people did not come,.”’ So it seems 
iter all that those wonderful contortion- 
ists did not draw. 





4 new method of canning, called the 
“vacume process,” which has recently 
some into use in Europe, and is now 
being adapted by American packers, 
promises to revolutionize our entire fruit 
packing business, and to give us better 
wdcheaper canned goods in the near 
future. Any improvement in our fruit 
canning industry which will lead to an 
increased consumption of canned fruits 
ad vegetables is sure to redound to the 
uitimate benefit of the fruit grower as 
well as to that of the consumer. 


FEEDING FLAVOR INTO BUTTER. 


If professors at dairy schools wish for 
pointers on the question of feed influenc- 
ing flavor of butter, they should go to 
the fairs and consult with the prize 
takers. Ifatthe same time they com- 
pare the fine touches of quality of the 
diferent samples in the exhibitions and 
arn how the cows are fed in the several 
cases, they will ‘gain information that 
ought to be of value in their teaching, 
ud which would require a long time to 
aquire in the limited work at their insti- 
tutions, Second crop clover and the 
grasses will tell their story every time. 
Nothing is better. Well grown corn, 
vith the earson,is good. With only old, 
iry pasturage the high toned flavor and 
delicious aroma are always absent. To 
uke the prizes at our well contested 
ompetitive exhibitions, dairymen now 
lave to feed for it. This has come to be 
vell understood. The best butter in the 
lewiston show was made from milk set 
nordinary tin pans cooled ina bureau 
weamer. Sweet grasses and pure air 
iid it. Then, further, this delicious 
weam was not injured in the handling. 





KENNEBEC FAIR. 


We continue our report of the Kenne- 
ve Fair at Readfield from our issue of 
lst week, 

Wednesday. 

The second day opened dull, chilly, 
ad threatening rain in early morning. 
jut the people came all the same and 
tte day finally proved in no sense un- 
wmfortable for the crowds that came to 
he fair. Evidently this is to be an- 
ther success for this old but active 
weiety. The principal part of the atten- 
luce must needs come with teams, 
These filled the grounds in every direc- 
Yon, and with the throng of people round 
tout and among them was an inter- 
Sting feature to look upon. 

This second day is set apart for the 
uhibition of horse stock and with races 
athe afternoon. A more emphatic re- 
tinder of the waning interest in horse 
fock and in their breeding could hardly 
*conceived than the dearth of young 
‘uf of this kind at this fair as compared 
“the numbers seen and the interest 
unifested but a year ortwoago. Our 
‘Mall the reporter could find, shows 
ita half dozen or so, and scarce any- 
body showed any interest in them. Mr. 
to. Goodale, Winthrop, a thoroughly 
*mpetent judge, hung the ribbons, and 
vith such a judge they hung where they 
klonged. 

A handsome colt by Grayson, by 
lectus, dam a Flying Eaton mare, was 
Rown by L. F. Dolloff of Mt. Vernon. 
This colt is good size, bay, two white 
ukles behind. 

°F, Remick, Winthrop, had a black 
tite with a good sized sucker by her 
lie, the breeding of which was not 

own by the attendant. 

Chase E. Fogg of Readfield has a fine 
Mcking colt, English Coach, sired by 
i ween Electricity; breeding of dam 

town. This colt is a light bay. 

4 good looking filly by a son of Cush- 
* dam Morgan and Witherell, was 

wa by A. M. Washburne, Jr., Bel- 
Pale, This isa roan, and built for a 
Sized horse, 
A Pretty bay colt by Royal Prince, 
by Greenbrino, by Woodbrino, was 
, . by F. A. Wyman, Livermore 
Sherman Webber, Mt. Vernon, has a 
chestnut 3-year-old stallion by 
Mack tye Harry Knox, dam Katé B., by 
* ‘arrior, This horse stands 15-2, 
bi ets 950 Ibs., and can show a 50 


RB 


i 


-W. Harriman, Readfield, shows the 
Ported English Coach stallion, Eorite, 

, years old, sired by Wonderful Lad, 
r, mahogony bay with dark points, 
Weighs 1300 pounds and stands six- 
hands and one inch. This horse is 

‘ ‘cng up, elegant in figure, and one 
‘ ardly find the spot to change for 
ter, The service of this horse has 

‘ liberally drawn upon the past sum- 
a and if he proves to stamp his off- 
"8 With his own merits, he will prove 


a valuable acquisition to the stock of 
the county. 
Implements. 

The dearth of horse stock left ample 
time to look over the other features of 
the exhibition deliberately. In the line 
of implements, as is usual at these county 
fairs, there was not a large display. 

D. J. Douglass, Manchester, showed a 
line of potato culture implements which 
attracted considerable attention. They 
were the Robbins’ horse potato planter 
and fertilizer distributor, Breed’s weed- 
er, with which to do the hoeing, and the 
Hoover digger, with which to dig the 
crop. All these tools are of the most 
improved patterns of machines for doing 
the kinds of work named. 

Whitman Agricultural Works, Auburn, 
showed their cider mills and presses of 
different sizes, and their champion root 
cutter, 

The S. S. Brooks Co., Augusta, showed 
samples of wheels of different sizes. 

The Halls, 

The lower hall was given up to farm 
products, fruit, vegetables, dairy pro- 
ducts and the Grange exhibit. Alto- 
gether, its appearance was most attrac- 
tive. 

Readfield Grange was the only one ex- 
hibiting, and right well did they do their 
part. The numerous articles were at- 
tractively displayed. A fruit table con- 
tained 64 plates of the different kinds of 
fruit. The samples of apples and pears 
were unusually large and perfect. The 
table also bore a pyramid of samples of 
canned fruits which added much to its 
attractions. Why not other Granges in 
the county take hold and do likewise? 

Butter and Cheese. 

The dairy exhibit was not on so large 
a scale as in some years of the past, but 
without exception, was of a high order. 
Either the dairy women of the county 
have learned to distinguish ordinary ap- 
pearing samples and have learned not to 
putthem into the show, or else they 
have all learned to make a choice article, 
so there are now no inferior ones to be 
shown. There were 13 samples of butter 
and 28 of cheese. We give the tabulated 
score of the prize takers in the butter 
list. The butter was scaled by Z. A. Gil- 
bert by numbers before the books of 
entry were placed in his hands. The 
score of each sample was placed on the 
package containing it so that each ex- 
hibitor could see where its merits or de- 
fects lay: 
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The other exhibitors were as follows: 

Butter—Mrs. L. F. Gile, Readfield; 
Mrs. Burton B. Hall, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. 
C. M. Hall, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. Francis 
Hoyt, Winthrop; Mrs. ‘Mary J. Jacobs, 
Readfield; Mrs. C. W. Haskell, East 
Livermore; Mrs. C, L. Clough, Read- 
field. 
Cheese—The collection of cheese was 
one of the best ever shown at this fair. 
There was notasingle sample but did 
credit to the maker. The folldéwing is 
the list of exhibitors, and the awards 
will show who had what the judge called 
the best: Mrs. Francis Hoyt, Winthrop, 
plain and sage. Mrs. E. Pulsifer, Read- 
field, plain. Mrs. C. H. Bamford, Fay- 
ette, plain and sage. Mrs. C. W. Bodge, 
Fayette, plain and sage. Mrs, J. A. San- 
ford, Readfield, plain. Mrs. L. F. Dol- 
loff, Mt. Vernon, plain and sage. C. W. 
Haskell, East Livermore, plain. Mrs, 
L. D. French, Mt. Vernon, plain and 
sage. Mrs. G, Hubbard, Fayette, plain 
and sage. Mrs. Sewall Pettengill, 
Wayne, plain. Miss Blanche Pettengill, 
Wayne, plain. Mrs. H. H. Pulsifer, 
Wayne, plain. There was no factory 
cheese on exhibition. 

Vegetables, 

We like to see the boys encouraged, so 
were at first attracted to a collection of 
vegetables shown by A. Wilton Black of 
Readfield, 17 years old. This was a 
creditable display of good samples of 
all the leading vegetables grown on a 
farm or in a,garden, and ‘were well pre- 
pared and nicely arranged. A sample of 
potatoes were large and smooth, and his 
corn, beets and turnips indicated he has 
learned the first requisite in farming— 
to manure the land. 
Master John W. Manter, Readfield, 12 
years old, is another farmer boy who 
proposes to have a part in the affairs of 
the world. He shows a fine sample of 
potatoes and of mammoth radishes. 
The society can do no better than to give 
the boys achance in the show, making 
up aclass for them, offering prizes on 
collections, and on the different speci- 
mens of the same. The boys will soon 
be men, and the society, by, interesting 
and enlisting them. while young, will be 
sure of their aid later on. Give the 
boys a chance! 
E. R. Mayo, the well known market 
gardener of Manchester, made an im- 
mense as well as most interesting show 
of sample products grown by him on his 


thing for the farm and. garden was there 

in sample. It filled a large section of 

the lower hall, and was well displayed, 

and formed an interesting feature. 
Upper Halls. 

The ladies of Kennebec are renowned 
in floriculture, and are always on hand 
in numbers to enter the arena in com- 
petition for the prizes offered by the 
society. We opine, however, that this 
spirit of competition centers more in 
a desire for supremacy over each other 
than in capturing prizes. The freshne:s 
and beauty of their tables were beyond 
expression in reporter’s words. 

Mrs. G. W. Sedgely, Winthrop, headed 
the tables with a collection of asters of 
innumerable varieties in color, and in 
form as well. She also showed plat of 
coleus of 24 colors, also basket pansies, 
another of verbenas, and still another 
of phlox. She also had an extensive 
collection of cut flowers. 

Mrs. R. J. Norcross, Winthrop, showed 
a plat of coleus of colors too numerous 
to count. She also had asters, very fine, 
from the tiniest varieties to the latest 
mammoth clusters. Kennebec lady 
florists are sweet on sweet peas, and 
Mrs. Norcross beats them all. She 
showed 25 distinct varieties arranged in 
cluster bouquets, and forming a show 
most beautiful to look upon, and a 
study for all those who love this latest 
popular favorite. _ 

Mrs. Chas. Stanley, same town, and 
well known to all lovers of floral beauty, 
showed a large collection, all the finest 
of specimens, and arranged in most 
attractive order. Sheis great on dahlias, 
and showed a basket of cut blossoms 
in great variety and of bewildering 
beauty. A basket of gladiolus was es- 
pecially showy. She also had plats of 
verbenas, very fine and in variety, 
together with bouquets and floral de- 
signs of great beauty; a rack of cut 
flowers, all the varieties usually found 
in collections. 

Mrs. Francis Hoyt, another Winthrop 
lady, fine coliection sweet peas, nas- 
turtiums, stocks, zinnias. 

Mrs. A. F. Williams, Readfield, a dish 
pansies. Mrs. L. F. Gile, Mt. Vernon, 
a bouquet wild flowers. Other contri- 
butions were made by Mrs. H. O. Nick- 
erson, Readfield; Mrs. L. P. Maxim, 
North Wayne, and others. Miss Blanch 
V. Gile, Readfield, had collection wild 
flowers, named. 

Fruit. 

In fruit there was not a large exhibit, 
but to our surprise the samples‘ were 
enormously large and exceptionally per- 
fect. E.R. Mayo, Manchester, was the 
largest exhibi‘or, having 21 varieties of 
apples and gne of crab apples. E. A. 
Cottle, Mt. Vernon, 13 plates apples. 
Every sample as fine as ever seen. His 
Twenty Ounce and Pound Sweet were 
enormous. We never saw a collection 
looking nicer, All standard sorts. 

H. T. Leach, East Monmouth, had a 
collection of 18 plates, all standard va- 
rieties. His Winthrop Greenings, H. 
Nonesuch, R. I. Greenings and Roxbury 
Russets were enormous. It beats all 
how those old standard Russets will 
grow in that part of the State. 

President M. F. Norcross, Winthrop, 
had achoice collection of 15 varieties, 
all large. His Kings were especially 
large and perfect, as also were his 
Wealthy. 

The Readfield Grange had a large col- 
lection of fruit in their collective exhibit, 
made up of apples, pears and grapes, in 
all 63 plates. In it was a sample of 
Green Mountain grapes nicely ripened. 
A plate of Souvenir De Congress pears 
were enormous. 

Of pears, H. T. Leach shows a plate of 
fine Bartletts, together with 10 plates of 
other varieties. 


well known pear growers, showed 14 
varieties of this fruit, all well grown, a 
plate of Bartletts very fine. 
Mrs. Frank Bates, Winthrop, showed 
four plates pears. There were also sev- 
eral single varieties shown by different 
individuals. 
The Fancy and Needlework 
Department fully sustained the good 
reputation won by the lady patrons of 
Readfield Fair. One of the rich collec- 
tions of nice needlework was contributed 
by Mrs. E. J. Nelson of Readfield, in 15 
pieces, and all of unusual merit. A nice 
collection of articles was shown by Ida 
M. Tillson, Belgrade, a miss of 14 years. 
Miss Alice Wing, Wayne, Mrs. C. H. 
Stevens of Readfield, Mrs. A. H. Laugh- 
ton, Winthrop, and Mrs. H. A Dexter of 
Wayne, all contributed some fine look- 
ing articles, but the system adopted this 
year by the society of withholding de- 
scription of entry, precludes any very 
definite detailed description. There 
were many other articles deserving of 
mention, but time prevented. The 
usual heterogeneous silk quilt, the patch- 
work of odd and singular design and 
monuments of patient toil were all 
there. 

Paintings. 
The collection of paintings, crayons 
and water colors was large, and as a 
whole excellent. One of the finest col- 
lections was shown by Mrs. Charles 
Stevens of Readfield, 13 oil paintings, 9 
water colors and 3 crayons. These were 
all works of merit. A collection of 
14 oil paintings was shown by Gertrude 


C. M. Weston & Son, Belgrade, the|N 


Fayette, had 4 water colors and 5 cray- 
ons. Miss Lottie E. Roderick of North 
Wayne had acollection of 10 pictures. 
Some remarkable work for one so young 
was shown by Mertie LaForest Gile of 
Readfield, 14 years old, in crayon and 
drawing. Crayons were shown by Miss 
Alice Haines; several paintings and cray- 
ons by Mary A. Beck, Augusta; water 
colors and crayons “*, collection of 
photos by C. W. Dillingham, Augusta. 
Babies. 

The baby show was 
established customs with this society, 
but it assured interest Bnd attracted at- 
tention. A goodly number of cherubs 
were “in it,” but as your reporter was 
engaged with temporal affaira, he was 
unable to take in this part of the enter- 
tainment in full. The editor of the 
Farmer acknowledges the compliment 
of an invitation to make the awards, but 
not having fully recovered from his 
effort of the kind at the State Fair was 
obliged to decline, and Mr, J. M. Cross 
of the Kennebec Journal performed the 
cheerful task, to his own satisfaction, 
no doubt, and also to the satisfaction 
of the fathers and mothers, Horace 
Ray Nason of North Wayne drew the 
premium as the handsomest baby; 
George Horace Blake of Mt. Vernon as 
the fattest baby; and Lura Belle Norton 
of Kent’s Hill as the smallest baby. 

The Finish. 

Thursday morning opened bright and 
inviting and there was nothing in the 
way of aclosing success, The attend- 
ance was one of the largest ever assem- 
bled on the grounds. Everybody was 
happy. 

A long established custom with this 
society of having an address on the last 
day of the fair, is still carried out. On 
this occasion it was given by the editor 
of the Farmer to a large audience assem- 
bled on the grand stand, who gave him 
the cdmpliment of undivided attention 
during its delivery. At its close, Ex- 
President G. E. Minot moved a vote of 
thanks which was heartily given. The 
address will be found in full in the pres- 
ent issue of the Farmer. 

The Readfield Band di:coursed excel- 
lent music and added greatly to the en- 
tertainment of the people. 

A balloon ascension on the afternoon 
of the first and the last days was a com- 
plete success and proved a most accept- 
able feature. 

The officers of the society are deserv- 
ing of compliments for the orderly and 
methodic manner in which they carried 
on the work of the exhibition. All 
hands were kept good natured, every- 
thing went on smoothly and the exhibi- 
tors and visitors alike separated and 
were satisfied over the occasion. Cer- 
tainly, this sixty-fourth exhibition was a 
full success. 

Premiums. 


Vernon, 2d. 

Brood mares, G G Bartlette, Belgrade, 1st; 
F A Wyman, Livermore Falls, 2d; Chase 
Fogg, 3d. Sucking colts, F A Wyman, Ist; 
G G Bartlette, 2d; L F Dolloff, 3d. 

Colts 3 years, E H Merrill, Readfield, 1st; 
W F Robinson, Mt Vernon, 2d; 2 years, D F 
Moore, Augusta, Ist; A M_ Wadleigh, Bel- 
grade, 2d; 1 year, GG Bartlette, Ist and 3d; 
Stephen Webber, Mt Vernon, 2d. 

Ladies’ driving, Ruby Weston, Fayette, 1st. 

Gent’s driving, James Dunlap, Belgrade, 
ist; A W Underwood, 2d; C A Hoyt, Win- 
throp, 3d; 8 Dolly, 4th; matched horses, H A 
Duster. Wayne, ist: Reuben Russell, 2d. 

Working horses, E E_ Walker, North Mon- 
mouth, Ist; O Graves, Wayne, 2d; A N Man- 
ter, Wayne, 3d. 

Display of Ct nee Peg R Mayo, Manches- 
ter, Ist; A N Mayo, do, 2d; M F Norcross, 
Winthrop, 3d; A Wilton Black, Readfield, 4th. 

Corn, 8-rowed, C A Clough, Ist; W C Went- 
worth, 2d; A W Riggs, 3d; A W Hewitt, 4th. 
12-rowed, G W Robinson, 1st; E A French, 
2d; WS O Elliott, 3d; A W Riggs, 4th. Sweet 
corn, E R Mayo, ist; W T Mace, 2d; AN 
Mayo, 3d; H T Leach, 4th. Pop corn,ER 
Mayo, Ist; A N Mayo, 2d;E A Clough, 3d; 
George A Robbins, 4th. yi 

Potatoes, L D French, 1st; W T Mace, 2d; O 
L Dunn, 34; Wilton Black, 4th. 

Onions, M Norcross, 1st; E R Mayo, 2d; 
MT Norcross, 3d; A N Mayo, 4th. Turnips 
Wilton Black, 1st; E R Mayo, 2d. Beets, M F 
Norcross, lst; ER Mayo, 2d; Wilton Black, 
3d; A N Mayo, 4th. Carrots, E R Mayo, Ist, 


AN Mayo, 2d; Wilton Black, 3d; J P Haynes, 
4th. Parsnips, J P Haynes, 1st. Tomatoes, 
E_R Mayo, Ist; A N Mayo, 2d; J P Haynes, 
3d; William Black, 4th. Squash, E R Mayo, 
Ist; A N Mayo, 2d; H F Leach, 3d; J B Low, 
4th. Pumpkins, J Henderson, lst; W T Mace, 


d; Lv ach, 3d; M F Norcross, 4th. Melons, 
ats C W Haskell, Ist; Merle L Gile, 2d; J P 

aynes, 3d. Cabbage, E R Mayo, Ist; MF 
Norcross, 2d; A N Mayo, 3d; C W_ Haskell, 
4th. Radishes, E R Mayo, lst: A N Mayo, 2d. 
Cucumbers, W T Mace, 1st; ER Mayo, 2d;A 
N Mayo, 3d; M F Norcross, 4th. Lettuce, ER 
Bayo. lst; A N Mayo, 2d; Mrs A H Laughton, 


a. 

Fruit—Display Standard apples, H T Leach, 
East Monmouth, ist; E A Cottle, Mt Vernon, 
2d; E R Mayo, Manchester, 3d. 

Best exhibition of pears, Weston & Son, 1st; 
H T Leach, 2d. 

Grapes, Chase E Fogg, 1st. Plums, Mrs L 
D French, 1st; cranberries, Mrs J Grover, 
1st; Mrs A H Laughton, 2 . 

Plates of apples, Kings, M F Norcross, 1st; 
do, Roxbury Russet, 1st; do, Sweet Bough, 
ist; E R Mayo, Baldwins, 1st; Ben Davis, 1st; 
do, Faneuse, 1st; do, Wagener, 1st; do, Bell: 
flower, Ist; Nodhead, A Cottle, 1st; do, 
Tolman Sweets, Ist; do, Northern Spy, 1st; 
do, Porter, ist; R I Greenings, H ” 
1st; do, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 1st; do, Red 
Canada, 1st; do, Winthrop Greenings, 1st; 
Alexander, Weston & Son, ist; Wealthy, Mrs 
ES French, Ist. 

Dish Bartlett pears, Weston & Son, 1st; H 


t Working oxen—4 years, C_E_ Williams, 
Readfield, 1st; E A Robinson, Mt Vernon, 2d; 
B B Hall, do, 3d; A P Dudley, Belgrade, 4th. 
Matec oxen—E inson, 1st and_2d; 
J G Fish, Oakland, 3d; steers, 3 years, L K 
grade, 1st; rham Palmer, 

; match, 2 years, Gile Brothers, 
ette, Ist; Merle L: ile, do, 2d; ear, 
, ist; CE Williams, 2d; calves, 


e Bros, 18t; C % Williams. =~ i 
nthrop, ist; 
Readfield, 














J G Yeaton, Wi 
2d; ome. CE Williams, 





or- 

780 Elliott, Readtield, 3d 1; 
e) . grade. st, 
$"O'E 34; flock 


2 
te breeding sow, Chase Fogg, 
1st; White pigs, Ha E Riggs, Wayne, Ist; 
GC Jacobs, field, 2d; black pigs, J C 





Haines, Readfield. Lura E. Weeks, 








farm and in his garden. Truly every- 


Jacobs, 1st; Chase ogg, 2d. _ 
Poultry—G C B L fowls, A Wilton Black, 


innovation On | Rock f. 


;|light yield of vegetables; but on the 


Readfield, ist; do, 1st on chicks; do, 2d on 
RCBL chicks ; B L H chicks, J Edgar Black, 
2d; G W chicks, C 8S Riggs, Wayne, 1st; Lt 
Brahma fowl, George Underwood, Fayette, 
Ist; do, 2d on Gol Wyandotte chicks; B 

fowls, Herbert F Jones, Fayette Corner, 
Ist; do, 2d on chicks; do, Par Cochin fowls, 
Ist; do, Ist and 2d on chicks; do, 1st on Buff 
Cochin fowls; do, lst and 2d on chicks; Sil 
ver Wyandotte fowls, do, Ist; do, Ist and_2d 
on chicks; Milo A Hubbard, Fayette, W Wy 
andotte fowls, Ist and 2d; do, 1st and 2d on 
chicks; do, WP R fowls, 1st; do, American 
Dominique fowls, Ist; do, Ist and 2d on 
chicks; do, Buffs Wyandotte fowls, Ist: do. 
lst and 2d on chicks; Chase Fogg, P_ Rock 
fowls, 2d; do, 1st on chicks; Pekin ducks. 
Hedley Black, Readfield, 1st; Pratt’s Food 
Co, special, George Underwood, trio Lt 
Brahma fowls, 1st; Herbert F Jones, trio B P 
owls, Ist; do, Sil Wyandotte, 1st; do, 
Buff Cochin, Ist; M L Hubbard, American 
Dominique, Ist. 

Flowers—Wild flowers, Mrs F Hoyt, 3d; do? 
pansies, 3d; do, verbenas, 2d; do, sweet peas, 
2d; do, cut flowers, 3d. Display cut tlowers, 
Mrs Chas Stanley, Winthrop, 1st; do, bou- 
quet, 2d; do, dahlias, 2d; do, asters, 2d; do, 

inks, 1st; do, gladioli, Ist; phlox, do, 2d; 
do, petunias, 2d. Wild flowers. L F Gile, 
2d. Tea roses, Mrs G W Sedgley, Winthrop, 
2d; do, asters, 1st; verbenas, Ist; phlox, Ist; 
coleus, 2d; cut flowers, 2d: ponsies, Ist. Bo 
tanical specimens, Blanche B Gile, Readfield, 
Ist; coleus, Mrs RJ Norcross, 1st; do, sweet 
peas Ist; do, asters, 3d. Display sweet peas, 

irs HO Nickerson, 3d; bouquet cut flowers 

Mrs D W Haynes, Readfield, 1st; do, wild 
tlowers, 1st; display pox. Mrs M F Nor- 
cross, Ist; gladioli, LP laxim, No Wayne. 
2d; col flowers, Mrs A F Williams, 3d; do, 
pansies, 2d; do, coleus, 2d; do, dahlias, 2d 
and 3d. 

Paintings—Bean’s special, Mrs Gertrude 
Haines, Readfield, 1st; Lura E Wells, Fayette, 


2d; Mary A Beck, Augusta, 3d. Society’s 


preasinse. Mrs Charles Sterns, Readfield, 1st. 
st display oil paintings, Miss Rodrick, No 
Wayne, Ist. Best oil paintings, Wrs Haines, 
lst; Mrs Sterns, 2d. Best water color, Mrs 
Sterns; 2d best, Miss Rodrick. Best crayon, 
Forest Gile; 2d, Miss Haines. 
Bread—Flour bread, Mrs H O Nickerson, 
Ist; Mrs F Hoyt, 2d. Graham bread, do, 1st: 
rs AH Laughton, 2¢. Brown bread, Mrs F 
Hoyt, 1st; Mrs M F Jones, 2d. 
Butter—Not less than four pounds, Mrs C H 
Stevens, Readfield, 1st, score, 9544; C W 
True, Fayette, 2d, score, 95; Mrs C A Mace, 
Readfield, 3d, score, 94%; Mrs J A Pen- 
ney, Belgrade, 4th, score, 94. : 
Cheese—Domestic plain, Mrs H H Pulsifer, 
Wayne, ist; Mrs Sewall Pettengill, Wayne, 
2d; Mrs E Pulsifer, Readtield, 3d; Mrs 
Blanche Pettengill, Wayne. 4th; Mrs G Hub- 
bard, Fayette, 5th. Sage, Mrs C W Bodge, 
Fayette, lst; Mrs F Hoyt, Winthrop, 2d; Mrs 
LP Dolly, Mt Vernon, 3d; Mrs L D French, 
Mt Vernon, 4th; Flora M Shattuck, Mt Ver- 
non, 5th. 


THE NORTH AROOSTOOK FAIR. 


The North Aroostook Fair at Presque 
Isle was a great success notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather of the last two 
days. The Hall display was the largest 
and best arranged of any the society has 
ever had and a most satisfactory feature 
of the fair. This was particularly true 
of the fruit display. Anyone who could 
look over the long tables, laden with big 
and tempting apples of every hue, and 
then assert that Aroostook cannot raise 
apples, must be wilfully blind or preju- 
diced. In one individual exhibit were 
twenty-five different varicties, among 
them the Alexander, Wealthy, Duchess, 
Fameuse, Montreal Peach, Peewaukee, 
Grime’s Golden, Tetophsky, Golden 
Russet, White and Red Astrachan, Yel- 
low Transparent, Eealy Scarlet, Bethel 
and Haas. 

The display of farm products outside 
of fruit was also very large and rivaled 
the displays at Bangor or Lewiston. 
The display of the different varieties of 
potatoes, such as Early Rose, Hebrons, 
White Elephants, Dakotas, Empire States 
and countless other varieties was not 
only attractive, but showed excellent 
samples of Aroostook’s staple product. 
The display of cabbages, turnips, cauli- 
tlowers, etc., proved that in the raising 
of garden vegetables, this county can 
compete successfully with any county in 
the State. Mrs. C. L. Bullard of Presque 
Isle exhibited a family of squashes from 
one vine, 14 in number, with a total 
weight of 363 pounds. One pumpkin 
weighed 66 pounds, a veritable monster 
among pumpkins. 

There was a profusion of the products 
of household skill, including boxes of 
butter, jars of jelly, preserves, pickles 
and jams, proving that good house wifery 
prevails in North Aroostook. 

The art display was the finest ever 
presented, and was especially commend- 
able because it represented local talent. 
The floral exhibit was a notable and at- 
tractive feature of the hall exhibition. 
On the whole the fair was one of the 
most satisfactory in the history of the 
society. 

THE WALDO AND PENOBSCOT FAIR. 


The twenty-seventh annual fair of the 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural So- 
ciety was held on the society's grounds 
at Monroe, Sept. 10th, 11th and 12th. 
Year after year has brought its ever in- 
creasing crowds, and the efforts of the 
officers of the society to make each year’s 
show better than the preceding one 
have been effective. Everybody that 
comes to Monroe one year comes again 
and brings his friends. A c»vered grand 
stand that easily seats two thousand peo- 
ple has been completed, and a stand for 
the band has been built a few rods away, 
which is a great improvement over pre- 
vious years. The show of stock was as 
good as usual, while horses and colts 
fully held their own; which could hard- 
ly have been expected at this time when 
the horse breeding industry is so de- 
pressed. Sheep, swine and fowls were 
out in goodly numbers, and were a fine 
lot to look at. In the fruit and vege- 
table hall a surprise awaited every one. 
It was expected that this part of the fair 
would be below the average, on account 
of the scarcity of fruit and the rather 











contrary the hall was filled with the 
largest and finest display ever shown 
there. The exhibit of apples was said 
to be far ahead of that of either of the 
State Fairs. As usual the ladies filled 
their department with fancy work, rare 
articles, curiosities, etc., and the ladies 





| this part of the fair. The flower exhibit 
| is worthy of special mention, and added 
|much to the enjoyment of visitors, as 
| was evinced by the amount of attention 
| bestowed upon it. 


SCARBORO FAIR. 


Searboro had an excellent fair this 
year, with a particularly choice exhibit 
of vegetables. Premiums were awarded 
as follows:— 


Yoke working oxen, B Scott Larrabee, 1st; J 
Libby, 2d; Eben 8 Libby, 3d. Matched colts, 
B Scott Larrabee, 1st; Henry Morrison, 2d. 
Beef oxen, B. Scott Larrabee, Ist and 2d;8 B 
Carter, 3d. Matched two-year-old steers, 5 B 
Carter, Ist; G W Carter, 2d. Matched three- 
year-old steers, B Scott Larrabee, Ist; G 
Carter, 2d. Best fourox team, B, Scott Larra- 
bee. Two year-old Guernesy bull, D W Clark, 
Ist. Seven-year-old Guernesy cow, D W Clark, 
Ist. Five-year-old Guernesy cow, D W Clark, 
1st. Two-year-old Guernesy heifer, D W Clark, 
Ist. One-year-old heifer, D W Clark, Ist. 
Entered as a herd, Ist, same. One-year-old 
heifer, Lillian Robinson, Ist, One grade cow, 
B Scott Larrabee, Ist. 


The ladies’ driving race was called at 
eleven o'clock and two competitors came 
to the wire. These ladies were Miss 
Mabel Gilman and Miss Annie Gilman of 
Scarboro. Although these young ladies 
are sisters, this fact did not in any way 
interfere with the interest each took in 
trying to make better time than the 
other. Miss Mabel Gilman proved to be 
the faster of the two and won the first 
prize by harnessing her horse, driving a 
half mile and unharnessing in five min- 
utes, six and one-quarter seconds. Miss 
Annie Gilman’s time was five minutes, 
forty seconds and a half, and there being 
no other contestant she received the 
second prize. 











BUSINESS IN FARMING. 


(Address of Z. A. Gilbert, Agricultural 
Editor of the Farmer. given at Kennebec 
Fair, Thursday, Aug, 29.) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Kennebec 
Agricultural Society: I propose to give 
you some plain talk to-day--to put some of 
my individuality into it. This being my 
last effort of the kind with you (and 
therefore my last opportunity) I wish to, 
and can afford to, speak the truth out 
plainly as it has been revealed to me, 
and without whitewashing or sugar- 
coating. My subject is 

Business in Farming, 
and whatever I may say is directed to 
Kennebec county farmers. 

It is claimed there are no opportu- 
nities for business enterprise in farming; 
that it does not afford a chance for the 
investment of capital; that its operations 
must from its make-up necessarily be on 
a small scale; that in consequence of 
these conditions it does not invite atten- 
tion from active, enterprising, wide- 
awake, ambitious young men desiring to 
make a mark in the world; and that, as 
a matter of course, its followers needs 
must ever be comparatively unimportant 
factors among men, and individually 
subordinate in standing. This is the 
general sentiment among people at large 
and among you who are here at this 
time, the members of this society and 
their wives. 

You manifest no doubt of the correct- 
ness of such views. As an illustration 
in proof, one of your members once said 
to me, in remarking on his son’s accept- 
ing a position away on a salary, ‘And 
you know,” said he, ‘‘that is more than 
we could both earn here on the farm,” 
This is not an isolated case, but is the 
prevailing idea among people at large 
at this time. 

Now, I don’t believe any-such stuff, 
and I claim to have a substantial founda- 
tion on which to base the positive 
opinions held. The trouble among us is 
that there is not enough of business 
principles and business enterprise put 
into the farming. Why, gentlemen, see- 
ing how little work you can get along 
with on the farm is not farming! That 
is simply getting a living, and the miser- 
able tramp does that. Farming is seeing 
how much labor and capital you can put 
into the business at aprofit. A few days 
ago I ran across a communication in an 
agricultural paper in which the writer 
claimed that the question of money was 
the all important one before the people 
at the present time, and that what the 
‘‘poor farmers,”’ as he designated us, are 
in the most urgent need of is a little 
honest information that they may be 
able to take care of their interests at the 
polls. Now, I believe in intelligent 
voting, and that farmers, and their wives, 
also, should attend on the polls; but it 
will be a long day, mark me, before 
farmers, or any other class of voters will 
be able to vote money plenty at pleasure. 
The scarcity of money is cried all over 
the land. Political fuglers take ad- 
vantage of the situation and stuff their 
blind followers with theories of “free 
coinage of silver,” “bi-metalism,” ‘‘de- 
monetizing silver,” “free trade,’ and 
“tariff for revenue only.” . 

Now, then, gentlemen, I have a little 
theory of my own, original, in regard to 
a liberal movement of a circulating 
medium. But before I disclose it, I 
want to say thatI am not a candidate 
for Attorney General, nor for Governor. 
Those who are hunting the woods for a 
third candidate need not look this way. 
If I were an aspirant for office, however, 
I contend my plank would be a safe one 
to ride on. In view that there may be, 





were not the only ones who appreciated 


sometime, possibly an aspirant for office 


arise in Kennebec county, I give my 
financial theory for his benefit. 

Admitting there is a dearth of the 
circulating medium among us, fellow 
farmers, yet you may print the “legal 
tender,’ and pile the “free coinage”’ in 
the treasury of the nation until they 
; burst the walls with the accumulated 
fulness, yet it will not flow to your 
pockets unless you produce something 
to buy it with—something to exchange 
for it. More business in your farming 
is what is wanted. The larger income 
desired must be reached through an in- 
creased production. If the income is 
small on one ton of product, raise two 
and double it. Too many of us—yes, of 
you here in one of the best counties in 
New England, are simply drifting. An 
awakening to the possibilities round 
about you, and easily within the reach of 
the active and the enterprising, is want- 
ed. Put brains into the work, the man- 
agement, and exercise the same power 
in searching out ways, means and meth- 
ods of getting the most possible out of 
what is round about. Stop drifting, and 
go to battling for that which is wanted. 
If you choose to live easy, to do less and 
have little, you can do it—and you will 
agree with me that many are doing it— 
but in so doing if you do not succeed in 
becoming wealthy, don’t charge it up 
against the business of farming. 

A good illustration of the application 
of brains to the business—trifling, it is 
true, but a good pointer, nevertheless, is 
the case of a farmer near one of our 
cities who made a specialty of Lima 
beans. For many years he had the 
earliest beans of the locality, ahd of 
course got the advantage of the cream 
of the market. Last spring, at the time 
of the late frost, his beans were three or 
four inches high, and of course were 
killed to the ground, while his neigh- 
bors’ were not yet up. “Ah,” said they, 
‘“‘we have him now; he will have to 
plant over, and we shall be ahead,” 
Looking over to their neighbor’s plata 
day or two later, what was their sur- 
prise to see a fine stand of beans nicely 
growing around their neighbor's poles. 
There was no magic about it. The man, 
anticipating the possibilities of a frost 
on his tender crop, had duplicated his 
planting on the same ground a few days 
later than the first, and this second 
planting was ready to break the ground 
when the others were killed. He was 
still ahead, and the advantage of the 


market was still his. If the second 
planting was not wanted, he could 
easily hoe them up. This is an apt 


illustration of what forethought, brains, 
intelligence, thinking, or whatever name 
you please to give it, applied to the 
Farmers should 
study to get out of their farming the 
possibilities it offers. 

Fmst of all, every phase of business 
sense demands that farmers—Maine 
farmers I mean, Kennebec farmers if you 
please, should extend their operations. 
Why so much trying to narrow down your 
business? This course is all wrong. If 
you mean anything by your farming, if 
you want to accomplish something, if 
you want your sons and daughters to see 
there is something worth living for in 
the business, begin this autumn and 
strike out for what is within your reach. 
Broaden your corn fields, extend your 
acres in grain, plough up those “old 
fields,” now a menace to all good farm- 
ing, and load them with burdens of corn 
and clover. Multiply the herds and the 
flocks to be fed on this bounty that na- 
ture is so ready to bestow whenever you 
do your part toward securing it. We 
have had too much of this trotting around 
in a peck measure, and misnaming it 
farming. If you want more income, more 
circulating medium, you must first pro- 
duce more to exchange for it. Business 
knows no other channels through which 
these commodities can be reached. 

But, ‘I can’t make it pay,’’ we hear. 
Then, sir, the trouble is with you and 
your methods, and not with the busi- 
ness. But you can grow corn ata profit. 
You have only to figure out the cost of 
your acre or two grown the present year, 
to prove it. Potatoes are grown at a 
profit. You are making butter and 
cheese at a profit; hay costs you less 
than it sells for; eggs pay, and poultry 
doubles your meney. The sum of all 
these is your farming exactly, yet you 
say there are no possibilities in the busi- 
ness. What’s the matter? Solely, you 
do not do enough of it. 

Business also demands that the farmer 
gets out of the operations he is carrying 
on the largest profit practicable. This 
is not only his right, but it is his tluty to 
himself and to his business. To do this, 
the same principles apply as in manufac- 
tures, or in mercantile affairs. Farmers 
must study to produce at the lowest 
possiblé cost. Here is a great chance 
for the mental powers to aid and to re- 
lieve labor. Mrs, E. M. Jones, a noted 
Canadian breeder and sp»culator in Jer- 
sey stock, and author of a manual enti- 
tled ‘‘How to Make the Dairy Profitable,” 
says we must increase our products and 
increase our profits, too; and one great 
way, she says, to do this is to lessen the 
cost of production. It requires mental 
application to do this, mental attention 
to every detail. Here, again, is where 
too many farmers fail. They prefer ease 
to mental application. New, ease is too 


business will secure. 





[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE, } 
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A TITLED POACHER. 


The Ladicrous Predicament of a Guest of 
Napoleon III. 

Among the curious incidents of the 
court of Napoleon III. recently 
brought to light, there isan amusing 
one connected with the visit of an 
Italian general, Prince Caprici, to the 
imperial residence at Fontainbleau. It 
was in summer, and the weather was 
extremely hot. The apartment occu- 
pied by the Italian general was directly 
above the cabinet, or working-room, 
of the emperor; and beneath the win- 
dows of both rooms lay a pond, its 
waters washing the walls of the 
palace. 

The genera) had been taking a bath 
in a great tub brought in by servants. 
After his bath he leaned out of the win- 
dow, gazing at the pond below. There, 
in the transparent waters, he noticed 
@ great number of fine carp swimming 
about, and gathering beneath the win- 
dow as if expecting to be fed. 

Prompted by an idle impulse, the 
general took a large pin, bent it into a 
hook, and attached toitalong, stout 
string, that he had in his personal be- 
longings. Then he baited the hook 
with a bit of bread left from his break- 
fast, which had been brought to his 
room, and dropped it into the water. 
An immense carp seized it; and the 
general, with a fisherman’s impulse, 
—— the line so adroitly that he 

voked the fish. 

He drew it up to his window, and 
thoughtless of what might result, 
landed it into the room. Instantly the 
carp began to flounder heavily about 
the floor. The general, realizing the 
situation, bounded after it. The fish 
was adtive and slippery, and the gen- 
eral upset a chair in his efforts to 
catch it. 

The emperor, at work at his desk in 
the room below, heard the tumult over 
his head, and wondered; but kept on 
with his work. 

Meantime the general, getting the 
fish against the bathtub, had a happy 
thought. He would put the fish in the 
tub. He got his arms under it, lifted 
and pushed, and the carpsplashed into 
the tub. 

For an instant it seemed quieted by 
being back in its native element. But 
the water was warm and soapy. In 
another instant the creature was in 
agony, and began to splash and floun- 
der about madly. The water over- 
flowed the tub and covered the floor. 
The general struggled to get the fish, 
bat could not seize or hold it. He 
merely succeeded in spilling a great 
deal more water. 

The emperor, glancing up at the 
ceiling as the noise went on, saw a wet 
spot, and presently drops of water be- 
gan tofall on his table. He called the 
chamberlain. 

“Who is in the room above?” he 
asked. 

“It is the room occupied by the gen- 
eral, Prince Caprici.” 

“Please go up and see what is the 
matter with him. He must be in some 
trouble.” 

The general had just succeeded in 
seizing the fish when there came a rap 
at hisdoor. He turned pale. He fan- 

ied that the emperor himself wascom- 
ing after him. 

“In a moment! in a moment!” he 














Then, seeing his bed open, he had 
auother “happy thought;” he thrust 
the big fish into the bed and covered it 
with the clothes. Then he rushed and 
opened the door. 

“The emperor wishes to know what 
is the matter,” said the chamberlain; 
“are you 1n any trouble?” 

“Oh, no trouble at all! In taking a 
bath I accidentally spilled some water, 
and—” 

Just then the chamberlain, glancing 
into the room, saw the bed covers vio- 
lently agitated, and in utter astonisb- 
ment the next moment he saw a gigan- 
tic carp flounder out of the bed. This 
time the general rushed upon the fish 
to some purpose, seized it, and hurled 
it out of the window into the pond 

The general did not dare to appear 
at breakfast that day. Noting his ab- 
sence, the emperor—to whom his cham- 
berlain had gravely made his report of 
the circumstances—gave this order toa 
servant: 

“You will take Prince Caprici’s 
breakfast up to his room; and you will 
take him, as a part of it, a broiled carp. 
I believe the general is fond of carp!” 
—Youth’s Companion. 





THE WIDDER WUZ WILLIN’. 


What She Knew About Jim Blankenship 
and His Attractions. 

“Jim Blankenship was the beau-gal- 
lant of the Pine mountains,” said a 
man who had seen a good deal of moun- 
tain life and lumbering, to a reporter 
ofthe Star. 

**A moonshiner by profession, a sh oot- 
er by instinct and a saw-mill hand by 
adption, he combined in his makeup 
all those qualifications which com- 
mended him to the romantic ideas of 
mountain womanhood. 

“I had been paying Jima dollar a 
day and ‘found’ for the past six months 
as a helper about the mill, and on the 
day of which this chronicle narrates, 
1 was to look over a lot of logs he had 
been collecting. 

“As I rode along, wondering why in 
thunder anybody stayed in that rough 
country who wasn’t compeled to, I 
overtook a woman on horseback. She 
was rather better looking than the 
average, and, what was somewhat un- 
usual, she was quite ‘sprightly,’ and 
when I saluted her she responded in a 
tone which suggested that I might 
continue my conversation without 
meeting with her disapproval. 

“The Lord knows the mountains are 
Jonely enough, éven with companion- 
ship, and when I found someone to 
talk to I didn’t look my gift horse in 
the mouth, but accepted with pleasure 
anything that the gods gave. f 

Of course I didn’t know whoshe was, 
but that cut no ice, and I immediately 
proceeded to let myself out. 

“She was about thirty-five years of 
age and as sharp asa briar, and we 
found not the slightest difficulty in 
having plenty to talk about. 

***T reckon,’ she said, ‘that you air 
the man that is with them timber peo- 
ple, ain’t you?’ 

‘* *Yes,’ I replied, ‘but why did you 
think so? 

** *T seed you down at the mill t’other 
day, and Jim Blankenship told me you 
wuz the boss.’ 

** ‘Oh, you know Jim, do you?’ and I 
smiled. | 

“In course,’ she admitted, with a 
faint blush, ‘everybody in these parts 
knows Jim. He was born and riz here.’ 

“ “He's a fine fellow, is Jim,’ I said 





* ‘Ain't none,’ she corroborated, with 
a degree of positiveness which in- 
dicated that, notwithstanding Jim 
wasn't quite thirty, he had been as 
polite to the older as to the younger 
women. 

**He’s a great ladies’ man, too,’ I 
went on, innocently. 

***So I've heerd. I hain’t seed much 
uv it myself, but I’ve heern folks talk.’ 
“I think Jim is rather smooth in 
such matters,’ I ventured. 

‘**How?’ and she looked at me gs if 
she expected something. 

* ‘Oh, nothing bad, of course,’ I has- 
tened toexplain. ‘He is merely sensi- 
ble enough not to boast of his popular- 
ity.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ she said, as if my explanation 
were extremely lucid and more or less 
satisfactory. ‘Have you ever heern 
Jim say much about the women folks 
‘round here?’ she went on. 

‘**A little only, and all that very 
complimentary, indeed.’ 

“*Did you ever hear him say any- 
thing about the Widder Lewis? 

** Never.’ 

‘**Well, I heern he kinder hankered, 
for her more’n for t’other ’ns.’ 

***She must be a very fine woman if 
he does.’ 

* ‘IT reckon she is. Leastwise, I heern 
him say so.’ 

“IT shouldn’t think Jim would tell 
one woman what he thought of an- 
other, if he thought well of the other.’ 
‘** Well,’ she hesitated, ‘you see, I’ve 
known Jim a long while.’ 

“*Yes. Now, what do you suppose 
the widder thinks of Jim?’ 

“Her face clouded, as if there was a 
storm of jeolousy in sight. 

‘** ‘She jist hankers after him power- 
ful,’ she replied, briefly. 

***You must know the Widow Lewis 
as well as you do Jim,’ I said. 

“‘T reckon I do, mister,’ she an- 
swered, with a brightening face. ‘I’m 
the Widder Lewis.’” — Washington 
Star. 


PETE LEACH’S ODD CHECK. 


It Was Written on an Old Paper Collar 

But Was Good at the Bank. 
This was one of the many stories 
told us by Doc Reister, that composite 
character, philosopher, cowboy and 
hermit. Dov had been relating his 
experience of having held up Texas 
Jack, attending a Rocky mountain 
funeral in the dual capacity of under- 
taker and preacher, and his hunting 
mountain Jion. When we asked him if 
he had ever been in Wyoming he told 
us the story of the famous check. Doc 
started by stating that he had been 
employed by an eastern syndicate as 
herder to a bunch of cattle, which 
were ranging along the Powder river 
in Wyoming. “Them was warm days,” 
said Doc. ‘Between the Indians and 
the drought we had a terror of a 
hustle. Every spring after the round- 
up I drove a bunch of cattle down to 
Cheyenne for shippin’. I think it was 
in the spring of ’88 I left with about 
two hyndred head of cattle, and had 
crossed the north fork of the Sweet- 
water and had traveled over the Black 
hills when I saw an outfit head- 
ed by old Pete Leach, one of the dirti- 
est and richest herd owners in that 
there territory. He didn’t know me, 
but I knowed him the minute I clapped 
my eye on him. He’d been down to 
Cheyenne shippin’, and I know’d he'd 
made a pretty good deposit in the First 
national bank there. After we had 
grubbed together I noticed he had his 
eye on six of my ponies, but I never 
let on 1’d catched on, an’ when he men- 
tioned, careless like, that they wasn’t 
such a bad lot, I just praised ’em like 
they was dropped right down from the 
heavenly chariots—an’ I drove a pret- 
ty stiff bargain. When 1 told him Id 
take one hands ‘lilfty dollars for 
‘em the old man kicked like a steer, 
but I never weakened. 

‘Well, when he offered me one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, as a kind 
of compromise, I started to move over 
to our corral, and then the old skin 
called me back and said it was a go. 
Then come the stickin’ point—we 
didn’t carry greenbacks loose in our 
clothes no more’n we did ink—an’ 
when the old man suggested makin’ 
out a check, which I knowed was good 
as gold, I near had a fit. Well, he 
smoothed me down an’ at last I told 
him to fork over hischeck. Of course 
he didn’t have none an’ he said he’d 
left his check book at Rockville, but 
that he’d give me something just as 
good. Well, sir, we had the toughest 
time you ever saw huntin’ a pencil and 
a bit of paper. At last we did scratch 
ap a pencil, but there wasn’t no paper 
in the whole outfit, them cowboys not 
bein’ of a literary turn of mind an’ no 
mail carriers passin’ that way. There 
wasn’t much use o’ writin’ letters. 
Old Pete wasn’t done up so easy—so, 
seein’ a tenderfoot among his herders 
what was sporting a paper collar, he 
ordered him take it off immejiet, an’ 
said he wasn’t a-goin’ to have ne 
blasted dudes among his men. When 
the feller was out of sight, he sat 
down an’ writ his order on that collar, 
like this: 

“Cashier of the First National Bank, Chey- 
enne: Pay to Doc Reister within the next six 
dzys one hundred and fifty dollars for six 
ponies traded for near Laramie Park, Wyom- 
ing. Reister is a short skinny man, about six 
feet six, with a long hook nose. 

“PETE LEACH.” 

“This was writ on the paper side of 
the collar, an’ I remember the old man 
tearing the cloth backin’ off an’ sayin’: 
‘If that didn’t go to write him at Rock- 
ville.’ Three days after that we was in 
Cheyenne, an’I tell you I had a time 
tryin’ to make that dude back of them 
bars in that there bank give me my 
one hundred ahd fifty dollars. They 
kep ’me standin’ up there bout half an 
hour, an’ alot of men come an’ looked 
at me like I was some wild animal es- 
caped from a show. At last, when ! 
was gettin’ red hot, they showed me 
into a back room where six or seven 
gents were sittin’, an’ they asked me 
to swear all kinds of swears that I was 
myself. Then an old gent with white 
hair, lookin’ for all the world like a 
Sunday-school superintendent, whc 
‘peared to boss the whole shootin’ 
match, stood up an’ speechified "bout 
my probably bein’ the right party, an’ 
then he kind o’ winked at the cashier, 
an ‘remarked that my features were 
pretty good proof. Then he picked up 
that dirty paper collar with two fin- 
gers, like it was goin’ to bite him—an’ 
it hadn’t got any cleaner in my jeans 
—an’ he said: 

***We bave warned Mr. Leach about 
makin’ out checks like this, and have 
told him we would not honor them. 
This once we will make an exception, 
but it must be the last.’ 

“Then he nodded to the cashier, an’ 
he planked out the one hundred and 

fifty dollars. 

“The next spring I went back to 
that there bank in Oheyenne, an’ 











admiringly. ‘Not many like him in the 
mountains, I fancy?’ 


there was that dirty old greasy paper 
gollar check with @ pice white paper 
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border an’ a fine wooden frame around 
it, a-hanging over the desk where they 
kep’ the pens and ink, ‘long with the 
real decent checks. 

“That payin’ teller knowed me, an’ 
he nodded up toward that there frame 
an’ said somethin’ about it havin’ been 
honored an’’bout the man what had 
writ it havin’ two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to back it right in 
their safe. 

“Is’pose that laundried dude thought 
he was tellin’ me somethin’I didn’t 
know, but Ihad drove cattle myself 
for old Pete Leach five years before, 
an’ I think I ought a knowd what hia 
check was good for if,it was writ on 
an old paper colfar.”—Philadelphia 
Times. 


SPORT OF AN ACTOR. 








He Was So Good a Mimic That He Could 
Fool the Small Boy. 

Charles Mathews, the celebrated 
comedian, was probably one of the best 
mimics the world ever produced. Born 
June 28, 1776, after a successful career 
he died on the same date, 1835, fifty- 
nine years later. 

One of his favorite amusements was 
that of mimicking children. One day 
in Suffolk, England, he walked up to a 
group of boys al] about eight years of 
age, who were playing marbles, and 
adopting their actiops and tone of 
voice he asked permission to join in 
the game. They were, of course, 
rather startled at this big lad, and 
stared at him in silence. However, 
everything he did was solike themselves 
that alittle fellow in the party cried 
out: “I say fellows, what’s the harm; 
let him play;” and then turning to 
Mathews asked him: “Have you any 
marbles?” 

“No,” said Mathews, ‘‘but I’ve gota 
penny. 

“Well, then, you can buy some of 
ours,” which he did, and then knuckled 
down and proceeded to play. 

The boys by this time had ceased to 
regard him as other than one of them- 
selves, never entertaining the slightest 
suspicion that it was the celebrated 
comedian they had among them. 

In a short time he squabbled with 
the boys, and the talk was something 
like the following: 

“You, Bill Atkins, I say you've no 
right to that.” 

“T have,” said Bill. 

“I say you haven't!” 

“I say 1 have.” 

“Ah! you cheat! I won't play with 
you no more.” 

This shortly led to a quarrel, and, 
taking off his coat, Mathews offered 
to fight any of the boys. One of the 
little fellows immediately threw his 
hat and coat on the ground and, 
squaring up to the big fellow, urged 
him to come on. Mathews got out of 
the row by giving his adversary the 
marbles he had won, thus restoring 
good humor, and he left the scene de- 
lighted with the amusement he had 
received from it, although retaining 
his mimicry to the end by calling out 
as he quitted them: ‘I must go to my 
ma."—Harper’s Round Table 


QUEER LAZINESS. 


“_ 








William Was Always Tinkering to Make 
Things Wasy. 

Abijah Sleighton lounged into Capt. 
Wheeler's little shop, and seated him- 
self on a three-legged stool. “I de- 
clare to man,” he said, languidly ad- 
dressing the active owner of the shop, 
who was mending a net, “it’s distress- 
in’ to see a feller that’s as lazy as 
m’ wife’s brother William!” ‘*William!” 
echoed the sturdy little captain, in 
amazement. “Why, William is al- 
ways tinkerin’ somethin’, so farasI can 
see. Ain’t he fixed out your house 
with all kinds of conveniences, an’ con- 
trived all manner of inventions to make 
things easy?” 

“That's just what I mean,” said Mr. 
Sleighton, with a doleful expression on 
his sallow countenance. ‘‘William’s 
whole mind seems to be set on makin’ 
things easy, ‘stid of keepin’ up a stiddy 
wrestle with ‘em, same as I always 
have. 

“Why, when William come back 
from {ollerin’ the sea, an’ I accepted of 
his invitation to come an’ make a home 
with us, payin’ a little somethin’ each 
week, 1 explained to him jest how 
things was 

“I told him that the rain come 
through the roof some in bad weather 
in the room where he’d have to sleep; 
but I told him. jest where it come 
through, and showed him where I kep’ 
the buckets to ketch the water. 

“Well, if you'll believe me, he never 
used them buckets but once, an’ that 
was the day after he come! He was so 
lazy that he got up an’ patched that 
roof the very next day, ruther’n lift 
them two buckets back an’ forth once 
or twice! 

‘An’ the same way with the pump. 
Ruther'n step acrost to Mis’ W.!son’s 
an’ fill his pitcher of a mornin’, that 
man tinkered on our pump till he got 
her to goin’ again. Took him the 
greater part o’ two days to git her 
fixed, but he don’t begrudge time, ’s 
long ’s he can save himself takin’ a few 
steps. 

“An’ the same way with the chick- 
ens; he’s built a coop, ruther’n have 
my wife git a little ex’cise now an’ 
then chasin’ the little critters off’n the 
strawberry bed. 

“I dunno what we're comin’ to,” con- 
cluded Mr. Sleighton,'as he apened the 
morning paper, from which it was his 
custom to spell out the news to the 
captain, much to the captain’s distress; 
“T’m sure I dunno what we’re all com- 
in’ to! William aint made no headway 
with me, as yit; but you git sech a lazy 
feller as that right in the house with 
ye, an’ live with him day after day, an’ 
I tell ye the firmest principles is liable 

‘o give way!”—Youth’s Companion. 

A Very Good Reason. 
Oumso—Are you going to the picnie? 
Oawker—No. 

Cumso—Why not? 

Cawker—I went to a picnic once.— 
Judge. 











FRUITS OF JAPAN. 


Nature's Luxuries Obtained from the Land 
of the Mikado. 


The department of agriculture has 
recently acquired a collection of Jap- 
anese fruits—counterfeits, that is to 
say, executed most artistically by the 
professor of horticulture in the Uni- 
versity of Tokio. This gentleman, 
whose name is Kizo-Tamari, was edu- 
cated in this country. The models 
serve to illustrate the extensive inter- 
change of such vegetable products 
that has been going on during the last 
few years between the United States 
and the empire of the mikado. Many 
of the finest varieties now on our mar- 
ket have been obtained from there, 
while not a few American fruits are 
being cultivated largely in the land of 
the rising sun. For example, Japan 
has no apples that are good for any- 
thing; but apples from New England 
are being grown in such quantities on 
the island of Yezo—the northernmost of 
the Japanese group—as to have become 
an important commercial article. 

The climates of Japan and the Unit- 
ed States are much ajike, and any 
plant native to ome country seems to 
thrive in the other astonishingly. 
From our point of view, just now, that 
far Asiatic archipelago is the most 
prolific source of profitable new types 
of fruits, as well as of hardy orna- 
mental plants. In 1853 two naturalists 
named Williams and Morrow, who ac- 
companied Commodore Perry’s expedi- 
tion, secured and brought back with 
them many Japanese plants; while 
others were collected subsequently by 
Charles Wright, who made the trip 
with Commodore Rodgers in 1855. 
These collections were submitted for 
study to Prof. Asa Gray, the famous 
botanist. He was much struck with 
thie similarity between the flora of Ja- 
pan and thatof the Allegheny region 
of North America. The theory on the 
subject which he then published is av- 
cepted to-day as the true one. 

During the great glacial epoch the 
northern part of this continent was 
covered by a sheet of ice which ex- 
tended as far to the south as Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis. When this sheet 
was withdrawn the so-called fluvial 
period supervened, during which the 
climate was much warmer than it is at 
present. The sea was five hundred 
feet above its present level, and the 
rivers were vastly larger than they are 
now. Elephants and _ rhinoceroses 
roamed over Canada and as far as the 
shores of the Arctic ocean, while mas- 
todons, buffaloes, lions, elks and horses 
inhabited high latitudes. Alaska and 
northeast Asia were connected by land, 
and the Siberian elephant wandered 
from one continent to the other. At 
the same time the plant life of the two 
hemispheres became intermingled. 

Meanwhile the terrace epoch came 
slowly on. The arctic lands were ele- 
vated, the waters receded and the tem- 
perature fell. The age during which 
Greenland had a semi-tropical flora, 
when, as has been said, an Eden might 
have been planted in Spitzbergen— 
vanished and the earth approached its 
present condition. The vegetation of 
all sorts was driven southward through 
Asia and America. The plants, pushed 
down from the north on all sides of 
the globe, held on in similar climates; 
hence the correspondence between 
those of Japan of to-day and their con- 
geners in this part of the world. 

From Japan we have obtained our 
finest varieties of plums, and these are 
planted all over the eastern part of the 
United States from Connecticut to 
Florida. The Japanese have a huge 
white clingstone peach, which, though 
it does not look at all like any of our 
varieties, is extremely delicious. They 
got it from China, however. This is 
to-day the leading market peach of 
Georgia. 

Another Japanese peach, also origi- 
nally from China, is the Peento. It is 
cultivated to a considerable extent in 
Florida, but blooms too early for a 
higher latitude. Two or three bright 
days at any time in winter will bring 
out the blossoms. Some of the trees 
have been planted in Maryland, but, 
for the reason mentioned, they never 
bear fruit. Speaxing of plums, the 
Japanese grow certain varieties for the 
blossoms alone. They are extremely 
fond of spring flowers, and festivals 
are held annually to celebrate the 
blossoming of the plum and the cherry. 
The fruit of those blossom-producing 
varieties is acrid and of small account. 
Plums in general in Japan are not 
valued for eating fresh; they are 
picked green usually and pickled. 

All of our cultivated persimmons 
come from Japan. Recently horticul- 
turists in Missouri, Illinois and Indi- 
ana have been trying to do something 
with native American varieties, but 
none of the latter approaches in size 
those of the orient, and as yet they cut 
no figure commercially. —Washington 
Star. 





How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward _ for 
any case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Wethe undersigned, have iknown F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. , 

Est & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 


O80 
Wavpina, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
sts, Toledo, Ohio. 
_ Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 





Don’t rub your face with a coais> 
towel; just remember it is not made of 
cast iron, and treat itas you would the 
finest porcelain, gently and delicately. 
Don’t use a sponge or linen rag for your 
face; choose instead a flannel one. 





Paper walls are cleansed by being 
wiped down with a flannel cloth tied 
over a broom ora brush. Then cut off 
a thick piece of stale bread and rub 
down with this. 





Some people seem to think that the 
rungs of achair were made to scrape 
their boot soles on. 





First Lady. ‘And the last thing that 
Henry did was to give me a kiss.” 
Second Lady. “Indeed! I should think 
e is about the last thing he would 
0. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is not a secret pre- 
tion. Any physician may have the 
‘ormula on application. The secret of 
its success as a medicine lies in its ex- 
traordinary power to cleanse the blood 
of impurities and cure the most deep 
seated cases of blood-disease. 


“Josiah,” said Mrs. Corntassel, who 
had been reading a chapter on art in her 
weekly paper, ‘‘What do you reckon a 
‘lay figure’ is?” ‘‘A lay figure? I dunno 
—onless maybe it ud happen to be the 


price o’ eggs.” 
A good appetite and refreshing sleep 


are essential to health of mind and body, 
and these are given by Hood’s Sarsapa- 











TRAVEL IN NORWAY. 


The English Language Taught in the Pab- 
lic Schools. 

We have seen most pathetic evi- 
dences of poverty as we have driven 
for hundreds of miles through the 
country. The stone ‘‘saeters” on lofty 
heights, where the farmers live in sum- 
mer, driving uptheir cows for feed, re- 
turning to the valleys in winter, are 
terribly lone and bare. Low, window- 
less huts, dreary and dismal with 
moss-covered roofs, greet us even 
among the snow fields. In some places 
these huts are more like dens for 
beasts. Up on the great heights are 
little patches of grass which, from be- 
low, seem impossible to reach save by 
a mountain goat. This is gathered in 
little bundles and swung down on a 
wire over foaming torrents to the val- 
ley beiow. In a storm of sleet en- 
countered on the mountain we over- 
took two sad-faced women and a man 
carrying on his shoulder a load of hay. 
We hastened to a cover and sought 
shelter and warmth. They plodded 
along in the storm. 

Here and there are lying under the 
shoulder of snow-clad heights little 
funny farm houses, with fine outbuild- 
ings, quite suggestive of New England, 
but {n the long drives these outside of 
the larger towns were exceptional. 
Everywhere, from peasant to prince, 
we met with a gracious politeness that 
won our hearts. The humblest lad 
would raise his hat, while the girls 
would ‘‘courtesy” in good old-fashioned 
style; old men, as they met their 
neighbors, always had a _ graceful 
salute, while conductors on railroads 
and officers on steamers always ac- 
costed you with a military salute, 
with a genuine cordiality and a grace 
which would equal a Parisian. 

We have in our long journey here 
met but one drunken man, have seen 
no rowdyism or rudeness, though we 
have stopped at country hotels where 
the crowd gathers.as in our own land. 
We find no difficulty in our lack of 
knowledge of the language. English 
is taught in the free schools and is one 
of the required studies, while post 
boys and drivers catch very quickly 
enough to understand us. Weare con- 
stantly surprised to find other nation- 
alities answering our questions with 
great ease. The liquor laws are grow: 
ing more and more stringent, and our 
consul at Christiana tells us that it is 
becoming a question as to prohibiting 
beer and securing a palatable and re- 
freshing drink free from alcohol. The 
women are taking an active part in 
the suppression of all liquor drinking. 
Our good captain runs up to beyond 
the cape in the fall and winter, and 
sometimes carries three hundred or 
four hundred fishermen, but rarely is 
one found who is intoxicated or quar- 
relsome. As to schools and churches, 
a “‘master” goes from hamlet to ham- 
let in the winter, teaching the young, 
and country people flock to church 
over hills and fields, facing ofttimes 
the Aretic storms. 

In one of the large cities is a school 
for deaf mutes, where the students are 
taught lip-reading, and achurch where 
the pastor conducted service in the 
same way. The love for ‘‘native land” 
we see exemplified in young men and 
old, who have lived on our rich prai- 
ries and are returning to the moun- 
tains and valleys which they had left. 
A gentleman who had lived in Ham- 
merfest since boyhood became quite 
wealthy, sold out and went to Ham- 
burg to live. He quickly became 
homesick, and is now back again in 
his Arctic home, the northernmost 
town in the world.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





FAT AND LEAN, 


Result of a Test Made to Decide a Novel 
Bet. 

They made a bet. The fat man 
thought he had all the worst of life, 
while the thin man held that flesh was 
a blessing. 

“Just in the ordinary affairs of every- 
day life,” began the fat man. 

“That’s what I’m referring to,” put 
in the thin man. ‘Go home with me 
this afternoon and I'll demonstrate it 
for supper and theater tickets.” 

So they started together from one of 
the big office buildings, and as they 
were leaving the office a man ina big 
hurry entered. 

The thin man was able to dodge 
him, but he fouled the fat man, of 
course. 

“There you are,” said the fat man 
gs soon as he bad recovered his breath. 
“Every blind fool runs into me.” 

“That’s nothing,” returned the thin 
man, as he stepped on the elevator and 
was promptly crowded into a corner 
by a two-hundred-and-fifty-pound 
woman. 

, We're even,” he said as they reached 
the street. 

“Not quite,” returned the fat man as 
he wiped the perspiration from his 
face. ‘‘You’re comparatively cool, 
while I'm melting away.” 

“But you'll have a chance to be com- 
fortable when we reach a car.” 

“No more than you.” 

“Wait and see.” 

They each took one of the seats de- 
signed to hold just two people of less 
than medium size, and for a block 
were on equal terms. 

Then a big man got on. There were 
four or five other people whom he 
could sit beside, but he singled out this 
thin man and soon had him wedged in 
60 tightly that he could hardly breathe. 
A few blocks farther on the seat ahead 
was vacated and the thin man moved. 
to it. Two minutes later a woman 
with puffed sleeves got on, and again 
he was singled out. 

She gave him such an indignant 
look because he could not make all the 
room necessary for the sleeves that he 
got up and moved to the side of a man 
of medium size. 

The man got off at the next corner 
and a fat woman took his place. Again 
the thin man was crowded against the 
side of the seat and his face showed 
the agony he was in. 

“But that was an exceptional case,” 
protested the fat man, when the two 
had left the car.” 

“On the contrary, it’s a regular 
thing, returned the thinman. “You 
can see it any day if you watch out. 
The thin man never gets a seat to him- 
self. He's always selected asa seat 
companion and crowded and crushed 
until his bones ache. Ill have that 
supper with you to-morrow night.” 

And he did.— Philadelphia Item. 








NO PLACE FOR HIM. 


He Dido’t Like a Town that Had All Ran 
To Jokes. 

“I dunno much about the laws of a 
city like this,” he began as he entered 
the central station the other evening, 
and I'd like to ask a few questions.” 

“Very well,” replied the sergeant as 
he looked up from his desk. 





poke me in the ribs and call me a 
bloomin’ old kuss on wheels? Does 
the law allow him to do it?” 

“If anyone did that to you he was 
only in fun.” 

*“Mebbe he was, but I don’t like such 
familiarity, and 1 told him so, too. 
Does the law allow anybody to come 
up to you and smash your hat down 
over your ears and yell: “Hello, 
Ruben!” in your ears?” 

“Of course not, but some men are 
jovial, you know.” 

“Yes, I know they are, but I don't 
like such jokes. If I’m in a saloon 
drinking glass of beer by myself does 
the law allow the fellers in there to 
call me ‘old Borax’ and elbow me 
around till I’m strangled with beer?” 

“Oh! no, but they didn’t hurt you 
any,” smiled the sergeant. 

“They hurt my feelin’s, and I don’t 
like ita bit. Has a feller on the hind 
platform of a street car any right to 
brush hay-seed'off my coat-collar and 
grin and ask me how turnips are git- 
tin’ along?” 

“You are no hand to take a joke,” 
said the sergeant, as he turned to his 
work. 

“No, ’'m not,” replied the man, as 
his face grew more sorrowful. “I heve 
a lame back, a holler tooth and the ear- 
ache, and on top of that I’ve lost five 
hogs by the cholera this summer and 
had my barn struck by lightning. No, 
I can’t take no joke. I was calkerlatin’ 
to stay in town four or five days, but I 
guess I’]] pull out to-morrer. It’s too 
jovial fur me. If thar hain’t no law tu 
purtect a feller who feels sad then he’d 
better git right out. Is thar anybody 
around here who kin play “Home, 
Sweet Home,” on the accordion?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, I hardly expected it,I guess I 
won't wait till mornin’, but I’ll leave 
to-night. It’s a one-sided town—all 
runs to jokes—and no place for me.” 

“You ought to stay over and visit 
the island park,” suggested the ser- 
geant. 

“I'd like to, but I dasn’t. If I did 
some feller would jump out from be- 
hind a tree and tickle me in the ribs 
and call me ‘Old Squash!” and make 
me mad ‘nuff to bust. No, I'll go 
home to-night and take my sadness 
along with me, and you kin tell all 
the jokers in town that they kin Ha! 
ha, and be hanged to ‘em!”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





ONE SECRET OF MUSIC. 





The Attempt of Haydn to Define the Dif- 
ferent Keys. 

The meaning of the different keys in 
music is thus set down in a letter writ- 
ten in 1808 and printed in a book en- 
titled ‘‘Letters on the Celebrated Com- 
poser, Haydn:” 

F—This key is rich, mild, sober and 
contemplative. 

D minor possesses the same qualities, 
but of a heavier and darker cast; more 
doleful, solemn and grand. 

C—Bold, vigorous and commanding; 
suited to the expression of war and en- 
terprise. 

A minor—Plaintive, but not feeble. 

G—Gay and sprightly; being the me- 
dium key, it is adapted to the greatest 
range of subjects. 

E minor—Persuasive, soft and tender. 

D—Ample, grand and noble; having 
more fire than C, it is suited to loftiest 
purposes. 

B minor—Bewailing, but in too high 
a tone to excite commiseration. 

A—Golden, warm and sunny. 

F sharp minor—Mournfully grand. 

E—Bright and pellucid, adapted to 
brilliant subjects. 

B—Keen and piercing; seldom used. 

B flat—The least interesting of any. 
It has not sufficient fire to render it 
majestic or grand, and is too dull for 
song. 

G minor—Meek and pensive. Replete 
with melancholy. 

E flat—Full and mellow, somber, soft 
and beautiful. It is a key in which all 
musicians delight. Though less de- 
cided in character than some of the 
others, the regularity of its beauty 
renders it a universal favorite. 

C minor—Complaining, having some- 
thing of the cast of B minor. 

A flat—The most lovely of the tribe. 
Unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate anc 
tender, having none of the pertness of 
Ain sharps. Every author has been 
sensible to the charm of this key, and 
has reserved it for the expression of 
his most refined sentiments. 

F minor—Religious, penitential and 
gloomy. . 

D flat—Awfully dark.—St. Louis Re- 
public. 





Simplicity of Science. 

Student—I learn that there are cases 
in which people have had from child- 
hood an uncontrollable desire to eat 
soap. What is the cause of that? 

Learned Professor—They are victims 
of sappessomania. 

Student— Um—what does sappes- 
somania mean? 

Learned Professor—A desire to eat 
soap.—N. Y. Weekly. 








“Kin a feller come up to me and 





The camel is a beast of great strength 
and endurance. Nothing hurts it until the 

roverbial ‘‘last straw’’ is added to its 

urden. The human digestive system is 
very much like a camel. You can impose 
on it to awonderful degree. It is really as- 
tonishing how much abuse it will stand 
before it breaks down. ‘‘ The last straw”’ 
doesn’t break it down, but it makes it stop 
work. Continually put the wrong things 
into your stomach, and digestion will get 
weaker and weaker. Before long, some- 
thing worse than usual will be eaten, and 
will go through the storfflach into the 
bowels, and there it will stick—that’s con- 
stipation. Let it continue, and there is noth- 
ing bad that it will not lead to. Nine-tenths 
ef all human sickness is due to constipa- 
tion. Some of the simplest symptoms are 
coated tongue and foul breath. dizziness, 
heartburn, flatulence, sallowness, distress 
after eating, headaches and lassitude. A 
little thing will cause constipation, and a 
little thing will relieve it. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are a certain cure for con- 
stipation. They are tiny, sugar-coated 

anules, mild and natural in their action, 

here is nothing injurious about them. 
You can take them just as freely as you 
take your food. There is no danger that 
you will become a slave to their use. They 
will cure you and then you can stop takin 
them. Send for free sample package o 
from 4 to 7 doses. World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A GREAT BOOK FREE. 

Over 680,000 copies of Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser have been sold 
at the regular price, $1. The profits on 
this immense sale have been used in print- 
ing a new edition of 500,000 copies, bound 
in strong paper covers, which is to be given 
away absolutely free. A copy will be sent 
to any address on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to cover cost of mailing only. 

Address World’s Dispen Medical As- 

ion, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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THE MOTHER LOVE. 


And there isa land, and it is called 
the Land of Dreams, and things often 
happen there even as they happen on 
this earth. And the things which hap- 
pen there are seen only by a few people, 
and they soon fade away; so of the 
things Which happen here; few hear of 
them, and they too soon fade away and 
are known no more, 

Vow | once passed through the Land 
of Dreams, and I saw a picture, as all 
do who go there. It was a likeness 
taken of some earth happening, and it 
was like this: 

A brook flowed through a beautiful 
valley, and a child, young and thought- 
less, played there, plucking bright 
fowers, and her mouth was stained with 
the red juice of berries, and her laugh 
was like the music of birds. 

To one side, reclining under a tree 
with broad spreading boughs, was the 
child's mother. At times she spoke to 
the child, saying: 

“Touch not of that tree, for the fruit 
js poison, and in the branches lurks a 
viper, agreen viper your eyes have not 
seen.” 

And the child 
mother, the fruit is beautiful. 
viper kill if it bites?” 

And the mother answered, ‘‘There is 
but one escape; another may suck the 
poison from the wound.” 

Anca the child asked, ‘Do they both 
live, then?” 

And the mother answerd, ‘‘No.”’ 

And the child asked, ‘‘Who dies?”’ 

And the mother said, ‘‘The one who 
presses his lips to the wound dies.” 

Then there was a long silence, and the 
child played in the valley, and the 
mother watched the child and was 
happy. After a time the child came 
near to the tree again, the tree where 
the viper was. The fruit was red. She 
looked back where the mother lay, and 
she was asleep, and the child said, ‘*The 
fruit is beautiful.’ Then she sang 
sweeter than before, and looked again 
where her mother was. She still slept. 
“I cannot see the viper,” the child said, 
and she came nearer to the tree. Then 
she looked back again. Her mother 
moved restlessly. “I will taste the 
fruit,’ and she put up her hand, anda 
voice spoke in her soul, ‘“‘The viper is 
death.” But the ‘child smiled, and her 
hand touched the beautiful fruit and it 
fell into her hand. As she pressed it to 
her lips a tiny viper came out from its 
hiding place inthe hollow of the fruit 
where the stem was. 

The mother sprang to her feet with a 
loud ery, It was too late. The viper 
had stung the child’s cheek. The 
woman seized the child in her arms and 
pressed her lips to the wound, and after 
alittle her lips were cold, but the child 
lived. And that was love, the great 
love, the mother love. 
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Does the 





THE HOMEMAKER. 


There is a vast difference between 
the housekeeper, however near perfect 
she may be in the many details and 
performance of the many duties that de- 
volve on her, and the homemaker. Of 
course good housekeeping is an im- 
portant adjunct of this, the greatest 
blessing we can enjoy, a happy home. 
Yet we may enter a home where order 
reigns supreme, and all thesurroundings 
indicate elegance and refinement to a 
high degree, there may be all of the 
comforts and even the luxuries in the 
way of furnishings of the modern home. 
And still we may meet with something 
that seems to chill and depress our 
spirits the moment we enter the home, 
we may be unable to understand or 
analyze the cause of this repression of 
everything that is like ease or freedom 
While we sojourn in this home. The 
host and hostess may exert themselves 
‘o have everything pass off pleasantly 
While the guests are present, but we feel 
that something is lacking; it is not the 
true homemaker we miss. In her place 
‘san elegant hostess and a good house- 
keeper, and while at every turn we may 
see much that challenges our admiration, 
Weare conscious we are not enjoying 
the visit, and take our departure with a 
feeling of relief. On the other hand we 
may enter a home that does not contain 
one-half the outward attractions the 
other possesses, but the moment we 
Step inside the door and look into the 
Pleasant face of the one who is the 
queen, in this her rightful realm. we 
feel that this is a true home, The wife, 
r mother or sister, for in either relation 
‘Woman can create this oasis in the 
desert of life—a happy home. Is it a gift 
ortalent that few possess? I believe, 
‘isters, we may all be homemakers in 
the best sense of the word, if we culti- 
Yate a cheerful spirit and try to have 
that unselfish regard for others that 
‘Prings froma kind heart. Let us not 
magine that elegance of manner, beauty, 
intellect or talents can take the place of 
this gift, we may all possess, of making 
: ‘tue home. It will render the hum- 
lest abode a home of peace and happi- 
_ and beauty, and adorn the most 
aeatons home. The husband of such 
ara with this gift of homemaking, 
a fail to perceive to whom the 
the a of ahappy home is due, and 
te dren of such a mother can never 
Po in later years the unselfish love 

the endeavors to promote their 

Ghest good and welfare they experi- 








ing in the Grand Central Station when I 
heard these words, and looking up, I 
saw a bluff young fellow who was evi- 
dently about to start on a journey, bid- 
ding good-bye to a sweet little girl, his 
sweetheart I knew as soon as I saw 
her. “Be good to yourself,” were his 
last words as he swung onto the moving 
coach and was gone, while the little 
woman stood watching it sadly for a 
minute, and then went away. 

I don’t know why it was, but that 
good-bye kept repeating itself tu me 
over and over, and as my own train 
puffed out, I fell to thinking of how 
much those words might mean, and I 
wish that all the girls in the world 
could remember them. Be good to 
yourselves, girls. If you are, you are 
sure to be good to everyone else. 
The girl who respects herself is in a 
position to command respect from 
others. You may bea jolly good girl, 
and have as much sport as is good 
for you, and at the same time be good 
to yourself, and act like a womanly 
woman. There is nothing so attractive 
to men generally as a womanly woman, 
who is at the same time a good com- 
rade. In these days the ideal woman 
is not one who faints at a mouse, and 
languishes idly in her room day after 
day. A girl who begins in this way is 
only laying up grief for herself in after 
life by inviting illness and the early decay 
that brings wrinkles and bad temper, 
and all those unwished-for things that 
are to be held off as long as possible. | 
Be good to yourself by leading a rational, 
active, health-encouraging life. Take 
exercise enough to promote health and 
induce wuscular growth, and _ the 
strength that comes with this. You 
need not be loud, nor fast, nor wild to 
do this. Walk, ride, drive, or ride a 
wheel as much as you will; you may do 
all these things, and at the same time 
cultivate a kindly spirit, a cheerful tem- 
per, and a joyous disposition much 
more successfully than you canif you 
neglect exercise or work of any kind. 
Be good to yourself by so living that any 
man may be proud to win you, and all 
men be proud to know you. The young 
man gave his sweetheart pretty good ad- 
vice. 





WHAT MAKES A HOME. 


I never saw a garment too fine fora 
man or maid; there was never a chair 
too good for a cobbler or a cooper to sit 
in; never a house too fine to shelter the 
human head. These elements about us 
—the gorgeous sky, the imperial sun— 
are not too good for the human race. 
elegance fits man. But do we not value 
these tools of housekeeping a little more 
than they are worth, and sometimes 
mortgage home for the mahogany we 
would bring into it? I would rather eat 
my dinner off the head ofa barrel, or 
dress after the fashion of John the Bap-. 
tist in the wilderness, or sit on a block 
all my life, than consume all myself be- 
fore I get home, and take so much pains 
with the outside that the inside was as 
hollow as an empty nut. Beauty isa 
great thing, but beauty of garments, 
house and furniture is a very tawdy or- 
nament compared with domestic love. 
All the elegance in the world will not 
make a home, and I would give more for 
a spoonful of hearty love than for whole 
shiploads of furniture and all the up- 
holsterers of the world could gather 
together. 





DIVINE SYMPATHY. 

God has a sympathy with anybody 
that isin any kind of toil. He knows 
how heavy is the load of bricks that 
the workman carries up the ladder of 
the wall; he hears the pickaxe of the 
miner down in the coal-shaft; he knows 
how strong the tempest strikes the sailor 
at the headmast; he sees the factory 
girl among the spindles, and knows 
how her arms ache; he sees the sew- 
ing-woman in the fourth story, and 
knows how few pence she gets for 
making a garment; and louder than all 
the dim and roar of the city comes the 
voice of a sympathetic God: ‘Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee.’-—Dr. Talmage. 


THE SAVING VIRTUE. 


‘*Have yaqu lived a good life?” said St. 
Peter to a trembling female who knocked 
timidly at the Gate of Beauty. ‘I was 
only good at one thing,” said the spirit 
before him, with a doleful shake of the 
head. ‘And what was that?’’ inquired 
St. Peter in a voice of blissful sweetness. 
“Cooking,”’ responded the timid one, in 
woeful tones. ‘“‘Come right in, then,” 
said the sentinel saint; ‘“‘you've saved 
more men from perdition than a dozen 
missionaries, and I don’t believe you can 
find anything round here in the shape of 
blessedness that you’re not entitled to.” 








A dish mop and rubber gloves should 
both be used in washing the dishes, if 
the lady of the house desires to preserve 
her hands soft and white. Should the 
hands get in bad condition, wash them 
in hot soap suds containing cornmeal, 
and dry well, then a little cold cream 
rubbed on to keep them from chapping. 


A kitchen which makes any preten- 
tensions to conveniences should have a 
plentiful supply of cloths for use about 
the stove for lifting kettles and the like. 
They are best made of coarse gingham 
or denim, doubled and stitched, with a 
brass ring through each corner so there 
will be no trouble in hanging them up. 








but the vary in width from AA, the 
the narrowest, to EE, the widest. A 
salesman must know all about sizes 
and be able to make a pretty good 
guess at what a customer neéds, but 
must as well know what makes of 
shoes run wide or long for their num- 
bers. 

Before all these niceties of shading 
were invented, the matter of fitting 
ready-made shoes to a customer's feet 
was a simple one. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that there 
was no such thing as a fit in ready- 
made shoes save for persons of normal 
and average feet. The long, slender 
foot was not provided for, and neither 
was the short, thick foot. The num- 
bers of men’s shoes most called for now 
are 7, 7'¢ and 8&8, with the widths A, B 
and C. In women’s shoes the numbers 
in length most in demand are 38, 34, 4, 
44g and 5, with the widths A and B. 
But the usual sizes above and below 
tiese are provided in large numbers. 
There are many calls for 13 at the 
large concerns, where unusual sizes 
are provided. It is difficult in small 
concerns to get anything above 10%4. 
The difference in price for size is little 
or nothing, save that what are called 
‘misses’ shoes,” which run pretty high, 
are for some reason soll cheaper than 
women's shoes of like size. Some 
women know this and profit by it. 

Women have from time immemorial 
been abominably ill shod, and most of 
them are so still. The makers of 
ready-made shoes unhesitatingly cater 
to fashion, and it .is difficult for us 
men to find a ready-made shoe with a 
low heel and a roomy toe. Nine 
women out of ten have wretchedly 
abused feet, and the condition of their 
walking shoes at the end of six weeks’ 
use is such that their brothers or hus- 
bands would not for a moment think 
of wearing them. Working women 
stand or walk all day long on French 
heels, partly through vanity, partly 
because better shaped shoes have to be 
made to order at a comparatively high 
price. Children’s shoes, save in rare 
instances, are still made in defiance of 
hygiene and are responsible for half 
the pains of learning to Walk. Doctors 
are recommending that infants be 
brought up barefoot. The price for in- 
fant’s shoes made to order is prohibi- 
tive tothe poor. Every sort of shoe 
that professes to be hygienic has a 
high price put upon it because of the 
name. Women have of recent years 
learned some wisdom in the matter of 
foot wear from the fact that shoes 
for wear in athletic sports are made in 
sensible and comfortable shapes. These 
shoes, which have to be roomy to be 
endurable, have brought about a slight 
reaction against the vanity of wearing 
shoes too short and too narrow for the 
‘eet. 

The man and woman of normal and 
and average feet is always welcome in 
the ready-made shoe shops, because 
such persons can usually be fitted in 
less than ten minutes It would hard- 
y be possible to carry on business 
were there not comparatively few feet 
f abnormal size or shape, fora man or 
woman with such feet consumes from 
ualfan hour to an hour of a salesman’s 
‘ime, and often goes away without 
buying. There must be small profit 
In selling ready-made shoes to such 
people. 

The man that wears say 111¢ AA is 
a most unwelcome visitor to any shoe 
shop, though in all the large concerns 
silesmen manfully struggle to fit such 
customers. On very busy days the 
man or woman of abnormal feet meets 
with an early intimation that there is 
no fit to be had. Such persons come to 
be known in the shops and to be 
jiodged by the salesmen.—N. Y. Sun. 





ROASTS AND BAKES. 


Comparative Merits of the Two Methods 
of Cooking Meats. 

Ovens ought always to be kept really 
clean. Doubtless much neglect is due 
to their being black and dark; but it is 
no excuse for the dirty state they are 
socommonly in. lt may be thought 
that the heat of the ovens kept it pure, 
if not actually clean; but thisis only 
correct ina very limited way, as can 
be judged by the odor usually ex- 
perienced if an empty oven is well 
heated. The most correct thing is to 
scrub, and, if necessary, scrape the 
oven out at regular periods, the same 
as would be done witha larder or meat 
safe. What the writer has frequently 
recommended is to whitewash the oven 
interior. This is a useful as well asa 
cleanly practice, for it makes the oven 
interior solight and nice. A thin coat 
of whitewash, having a little size asa 
fixative, will not peel off or cause any 
trouble whatever. It will show most 
plainly when the oven gets dirty, and 
can, when requisite, be easily washed 
off and renewed. 

What largely goes to keep an oven 
clean and free from calcined fatty 
matter is to use a double roasting pan 
—that kind which has water in the 
lower pan, underneath the one which 
catches the falling fat. If the water is 
put in the lower pan, the fat in the 
upper one does not boil and spurt its 
particles onto the oven plates, owing 
to the fact that fat to boil must reach 
a higher temperature than we can 
raise the water to. Water boils at 212 
degrees in an open pan (at sea level), 
and this is the greatest heat it can at- 
tain—it cannot get hotter. As fat, 
therefore, requires a temperature of 
over 300 degrees before ebullition oc- 
curs, boiling cannot take place while 
the water is in contact with the fat 
pan. If the fat is kept from boiling 
the oven must keep in a cleaner state. 
In any case the odor of burnt fat will 
never be so conspicuous when oven 
roasting is in progress, and the fatty 
matters are not decomposed and 
wasted. There are many things in 
favor of the water 

As to the digestibility of roasted or 
baked meats, there is not so much 


Juice. 

Enormous quantities of citric acid 
are used in calico printing, in phar- 
macy, and in the preparation of artifi- 
cial lemonade. About an ounce and a 
quarter (six hundred and seventy 
grains) of pure citric acid dissolved in 
a pint of water gives a solution which 
has the average acidity of good lemon 
juice. When diluted with several 
times its bulk of water, sweetened 
with sugar, and scented with a single 
drop of essence of lemon, an artificial 
lemonade is cheaply produced, which 
is much used as a cooling drink in fever 
hospitals. 

It has also been used in the navy as 
a substitute for fresh lemon juice in 
the treatment or prevention of scurvy, 
but has been found much less efficient. 
In fact, this artificial lemonade is by 
no means equal to that made from pure 
lemon juice, whether used at table or 
for invalids. In rheumatism, or rheu- 
matic gout, the fresh Juice of the lemon 
is preferred onaccount of the bicitrate 
of potash which it contains. Pure 
lemon juice is also a valuable remedy 
in sore throat and diphtheria; cases 
have been recorded in which children 
have apparently been cured of this ter- 
rible disease bY constantly sucking 
oranges or lemons. 

Pure citric acid possesses, like some 
other acids, the power of destroying 
the bad effects of polluted water used 
for drinking; but it is perhaps best to 
boil the water before adding a little 
citric acid to it.—Chambers’ Journal. 


Houng Folks’ Column. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


An Indian chief, growing old and 
weary of life, determined to set out for 
Paradise, or the place of rest, which he 
believed to lie beyond the winding river 
and blue hills in front of his dwelling. 

He started, accompanied by his wife, 
his son, and two faithful followers—his 
favorite dog keeping close at his heels. 

The way was long. The track lay up 
steep hill-sides, and across parching 
plains, then through the deep snow of 
mountains. 

After a time the chieftain’s wife left 
his side and returned. The dog, after 
looking back withalow whine, followed 
his master. 

The way grew more difficult, till at 
length the son too faltered, fell back, and 
left his father. 

"% The] chieftain’s dog and two of the 
servants still remained; but after a while 
their courage failed. They besought 
him to turn homeward. But the chief- 
tain turned towards the brilliant light 
streaming from the setting sun, where 
he thought he could already see the 
pearly gates of the Golden City, and said: 

“Return if you will; I will struggle on- 
ward alone!” 

The men turned back, sorry to leave 
their chief, yet glad to have his permis- 
sion to go; but the faithful dog lifted his 
wistful eyes to his master’s face, nestled 
his rough head under his hand, and re- 
fused to leave him. 

Day by day, night after night, the pair 
went on together over craig and swamp 
and hill and valley, till at length there 
lay but one snow-capped peak between 
the chief and his long-desired journey’s 
end. The rosy and golden light from 
the Heavenly City streamed over the 
snow; but that did not make it less cold 
and deep. 

As he bravely ploughed a passage 
across the chilly height, against the freez- 
ing blast laden with snow flakes, he fell 
overpowered by the wind’s icy breath. 

But the dog, which had kept close to 
him all the while, now sprang forward; 
and lying on his breast kept the warmth 
in his feeble heart, and licked his beloved 
master’s face and hands, making sharp 
cries to rouse him from the drowsiness 
which was creeping over him. 

The chief awoke, and stumbling to his 
feet, patted the good dog, which by joy- 
ful gambols and cheerful barking tried 
to lead him onward. 

In another half hour the chief stood 
knocking at the gate of Paradise, anda 
shining winged-one looking over the 
glittering door. 

“T wish to come in,”’ said the chief. 

‘“‘Willingly,” replied the angel of the 
gate. “But what is thatin the shadow 
behind you?” 

“It is my faithful dog,” said the chief- 
tain. 

‘‘He cannot enter here,” replied the 
angel. ‘You may come in, but you must 
leave him outside.” 

The chief pleaded earnestly with the 
angel, begging that his companion might 
be admitted; but all in vain. 

“Tt is forbidden—it must not be,” said 
the keeper of the gate. ‘Enter; but the 
dog must remain without.” 

“Then I will stay with him!” said the 
Indian. ‘This creature has been faith- 
ful when all others forsook me! He has 
saved my life; where he goes I will go! 
I will share his fate as he shared mine!” 

The chieftain was turning to leave the 
gate when lo! at his side, instead of the 
trembling limbs of the frightened dog 
with upturned timid face, there stood a 
bright form with white wings and a 
radiant countenance, but with clear eyes 
full of just such mild love as the crea- 
ture’s had been. Smiling, this fair vision 
took the hand of the chief, and leading 
him in at the open gate said, ‘‘I was your 
guardian angel. If you had not been 
true to me I could never have guided you 
within these gates. We will enter to- 
gether and be happy forever.”’ 


THE BOYS’ HUMANE SOcrery. 


In the scorching, blasting heat of this 
June day Harriman had driven this jaded 
beast ten miles up hill, into Eastford, 
without stop or stay. The horse stood 
drenched with sweat, legs shaking, eyes 
bloodshot, nostrils red, and breathing 
like a creature in death agonies. Here 
they were, Harriman swearing “he'd 
driv hosses *fore them air little whelps 
(the school boys) was borned, he had. 
He’d see whether he’d be stopped by 
*em this time!’ 

Nevertheless, stop he was, and 
there was old Judge Otis coming briskly 
down the walk from his house. 

‘“‘Here they are, sir, man and beast,” 
cried Ned. 

“Which is the beast?” asked Judge 

















Otis, and his kind old face took on a 


things was looked into. I’m glad we've 
got a teacher ’mongst us here that’s got 
the heart to doit. I say now what I’ve 
al’ays said, that no blessin’ would be 
sent down on this Zion till folks stopped 
abusin’ dumb creeters. When that’s 
stopped, then’’—here Miss Hepsy held 
her steel knitting needle poised in air, 
and shook it with emphasis—‘‘then I 
shall look for a revival. Now you mark 
my words!’—*Striking for the Right,” 
by Julia A. Eastman. 


A TRUE CAT STORY. 


A Wakefield family who resides in 
Magnolia during the summer, when 
they removed to Magnolia last June 
took with them their pet cat, but pussie 
did not like the roar and dash of old 
ocean, but sighed for her home by the 
placid waters of ‘‘Lake Quannapowitt.” 
She disappeared, and was not seen again 
all summer. The family returned to 
their Wakefield home about the middle 
of September. They had been at home 
about two weeks, when one morning the 
daughter of the house was inthe base- 
ment and heard acat mew, and lo, at 
the window was her darling pet cat that 
she had long mourned as dead! It could 
not be; where did she come from? It 
must be a strange cat closely resembling 
“Peanuts” (80 caiicu because of her 
fondness for the article). 

“Well,” said the mother, “there is one 
sure test. ‘Don,’ the house dog, will 
know his old playmate.”” Don was 
called, and the recognition was mutual; 
they both seemed delighted to meet 
again. It was evident the cat had 
traveled all the way from Magnolia to 
Wakefield, through the woods of Mag- 
nolia, Manchester, Beverly, over Beverly 
bridge, Salem streets, Peabody, Lynn- 
field, found Waketield—how did she know 
it to be Wakefield?—and hid up at her 
old home near the lake. I never saw a 
creature so delighted to find her young 
mistress and the other members of the 
family. What guided her over so many 
miles? Was it animal instinct? 








LUFRA. 


When I first saw her she was a fuzzy, 
yellow ball, in a box much too small for 
her, waiting at the express office to be 
taken to her new home. She had bright 
eyes and an eager little yelp by which to 
tell her joy at being taken out of her 
box prison. Now she is a stately St. 
Bernard and thinks that the care of the 
household rests with her. Sister Nettie 
named her Lufra, because that was the 
name of Douglas’ hound in the Lady of 
the Lake 

One day, when she was in a hurry for 
her milk, mamma stopped to put some 
wood into the stove. Lufra watched 
her a moment, then she took a stick in 
ber mouth and gave it to her! Another 
time she did not want to eat her bread 
crust: 

“You must,” said mamma, “you will 
not get any more until that is gone.” 

When mamma looked again it was 
gone, but a very tiny piece was sticking 


out from under one of her paws. She 
had covered it up! 
Peddlers have learned, as well as 


tramps, that she does not like them. 
She carries our baskets and pails, plays 
ball with the boys, and behaves as if she 
knew that her grandfather was the dog 
that carried the mail up Mt. Washing- 
ton so long, and saved three lives in one 
winter. Anyway, we think that she is 
the best dog in the world, and lots of 
money wouldn’t buy her. No sir! 
ELLA H. STRATTON. 





“A CHILD'S VICTORY.” 


Seeing the above headline -in “Our 
Dumb Animals,” reminded me that about 
the year 1855 I left Rhode Island and 
went to the farm of Samuel Bicknell, 
Bloomfield, Maine, for a short visit. 
After my visit had ended Mr. B. had 
promised to drive me to the depot on my 
return, and long before it was train time 
the ‘‘man’’ was sent to the pasture to 
get the horse; but all his efforts were 
unavailing, and he had to give it up. 
Mr. B. went to show the man how easily 
he could get the horse; but he also re- 
turned without him. He was somewhat 
out of humor, and called to his little 
daughter about seven years old saying: 
“Abbie, go and get me the horse.” The 
little girl ran down the lane to the pas- 
ture, dropped the bars down, and called 
the horse. He immediately answered 
her call, and hung down hishead. She 
took him by the top-knot and led him 
up to the barn as easily as though it had 
been a pet lamb. 

Dear Mr. Angell: This is for use or 
the waste basket, as is best. The world 
listens to your fearless expression for 
the humane treatment of man and beast. 

Respectfully, Jos. M. WADE. 





Dear Girls and Boys: As I have writ- 
ten for the Farmer before, I thought I 
would write a few lines. I will tell you 
what I have for pets: 3 cats, their names 
are Pink, Dida and Pert; 1 cow, her 
name is Beauty; 1 bossie, and a sheep 
andalamb. The bossie’s name is Trilby, 
and my sheep’s name is Dina. The 
lamb’s name is Lilly White. We have 
1 horse, her name is Dolly. Papa has 2 
horses, their names are Jeff and Jess, 
and 6 head of cattle, and I have some 
hens. I have 1 sister and 1 brother. 
My brother has 1 sheep, her name is 
Daisy. Papa is building me and my 
brother a hen house, my brother is going 
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Haskell Brothers, 


SUCCESSORS TO E. HASKELL. 


Dealers in Boots an 
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HE best line of Ladies and Gents’ Goods in the 
This is an undoubted fact. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE PEOPLE. 
Leather and Russet Goods, in all the latest styles. 
Everything in the boot and shoe line required by the 
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Examine the patent Oven THerRmMomerTer, 
Pronounced by Att Cooxs to be the 
GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of modern times. 

No one can afford to kheep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
nace, beenuse the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
cost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries cur Guarantee 

of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, | 









RANGES .. ‘Best 
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of the 
American 
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3 Its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating 
Wick; Lift Attachment for LIGHTING without 
removing Chimney; Srmpvicity of Design for 
Rewicking, and Cleanliness combine to make the 


MILLER 


Lamp 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


All parts Interchangeable, any of them can be sup- 
plied, and it costs no more than the ordinary centre- 
draft Lamp without our Patented Improvements. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


: Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn. 











No. 86s. 
Wrought 
Tron 
Banquet. 


Lilustrated 
Catalogue 
Sent Free. 






63 Pearl Street, Boston, 





LIME, CEMENT, PLASTERING HAIR, ETC. 
Baskets, Wooden Ware and Dairy Supplies. 
Cider Mills, Feed Cutters, Root Cutters, Clothes Dryers, 


THRESHINCG MACHINES, &c. 


R. B. DUNNING & CO., Bangor, Me. 
tSend for one of our Illustrated Catalogues of Farm Machinery. 





to have half of it, and I am going to have 
the other half. My sister is going to 
Lincoln Academy, Newcastle. Papa has 
2 hogs and 4 pigs. Iam agirl 12 years 
old, and weigh 8 pounds. My sister 
can play on the organ and sing. I can 
take care of the horse and milk the cows. 


I can also take care of the barn. I have 
a bird, his name is Poll. My school 
commences 23d of this month. I went 


down to Five Islands the 28th of last 
month with my sister and one of my 
friends. I will close for this time. I 
willsend my name in figures. Yours 
truly, 2-5-18-20-8-1 12. 15-12-9,22-5-18, 


23-5,19-20 23-15-15-12923-9-8-8, 





Dear Friends: As I have written for 
the Farmer once or twice before, I 
thought I would write another letter. I 
have four sisters and no brothers. Iam 
14 years old. I have two sheep, one 
horse, a rabbit and one cat. We live on 
a farm of 60 acres. Papa has 3 cows, 1 
horse, 2 hogs, and 17 hens. My sister 
can play on the organ and can sing. I 
can do anything with a horse. I can 
milk the cows and do all of the barn 
work. I have been hauling wood down 
to Sagadahoc for my uncle and papa. 
My uncle and his family are going to 
move to the Sagadahoc ferry. I shall 
miss them awfully when they go. I am 
up to my friend’s in West Woolwich. 
Are any of the boys and girls going to 
the Topsham Fair? I would like to 
have some of the boys and girls write 
to me. I will send my name in figures. 

10-20-20-5 3-8-18-9-19-20-5-4 3-1-18-4, 


23-15-15-12-23-9-3-8, 13-1-9. 14-5. 





—It is stated that the redoubtable 
Dr. Max Nordau, the author of ‘De- 
generation,” is shortly about to visit 
London. The doctor, who has for 
some time past resided in Paris, is, 
like so many of the literary lions of 
Germany, of Jewish race, Nordau be- 
ing an assumed name. His earlier 
work, “The Conventional Lies of Civ- 
ilization,” was on sale in an English 
version some eight or ten years ago; 
but, in spite of its truculent and acrid 
criticisms, attracted little notice. 
There was little attempt in it to gibbet 
living personages, a method of secur- 
ing notice so extensively adopted in 
“Degeneration.” 





A Geological Lover. 
Kitty — That Mr. Harduppe is a 
geological lover, I think. 
Jane—What kind of a lover is that? 
“One who is always looking for the 
‘rocks.’"—Detroit Bree Press. 





—The lottery of honest labor, drawn 
by time, is the only one whose prizes 
are worth taking up and carrying 





home.—Theod@e Parker. 





Augusta Sate Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta,*Me, 


TRUSTEES. 

J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PREs. 
Epwin C, BURLEIGH, 
Payson TUCKER, 

W. H. GANNETT, 
H. M. HEATH. 


F. W. KInsMAN, L. J. CROOKER. 
F. 8. LYMAN, Byron Boyp, 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, W. Scorr Hitt. 
| Ina H. RANDALL, 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade BondsYand Investment Se- 
curities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, June 13th, 1895, 85,881,617.27. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
Wa. 8. BADGER. J. H. MANLEY 


EY. 
L. C. CoRNisH. LENDALL TrTcoms. 
B, F. PARROTT, 


Degosite received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and A ’ 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and accounts are ceatots cone sential. 
0! 


fal privl Ex 
adainistraben Gonsdiane wmansied 
rs. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


“HAY 1S: HIGH, 


For fall seeding of your zrass 
lands use 


Dirigo Fertilizer. 


815.50 will lay an acre down 
for 5 years, yielding 5 large 
crops of hay. It lasts in the soil. 


SAGADAHOC FERTILIZER C0., 


BOWDOINBAM, ME. lyll 
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ytems of Hlaine Hetws 


~\ white deer was seen in York county 
afew days ago. 

The town of Sebago has just dedicated 
its new academy building, the bequest 
of Dr. Potter. 

Gen. J. J. Perry of Portland is serious- 
jy ill with stomach trouble and an affec- 
tion of the heart. 

The court house extension at Houlton 
js completed, and affords just the ac- 
commodations needed for the several 
departments. 

The town of Thomaston proposes to 
appropriate $1000, or more if necessary, 
to preserve the beautiful shade trees 
from the worms. 

The 38th semi-annual session of the 
Grand ro of Good Templars of Maine 
will be held at Milo, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 2d and 3d. 

Patents were granted, Tuesday, to 
Thomas H., B. Pierce of Dexter for a 
game board, and Silas W. McLoon of 
Rockland on a lime kiln. 

The Girls’ Home in Belfast, which has 
been established through the efforts of 
the Woman’s Aid Society, was formally 
opened on Friday. - 

Mrs. Rosella Blaisdell of Pittsfield, a 
widow, aged 60 years, committed suicide 
py drowning, at noon, Friday. She had 
been insane at times for tive years. 

George H. Starr, British vice consul at 
Portland, died, Thursday, after a long 
illness. He had represented Great Brit- 
ain there for many years. 

A special convocation of the Grand 
Chapter will be held at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Thursday, Oct. 3d, at 7.30 P. 
M., for the purpose of constituting in 
ample form Pentecost Chapter. 

Monday afternoon, Charles Smith of 
Bath attempted suicide by cutting his 
throat with a razor. He had been in 
poor health for some time. He had 
made four cuts, but neither of them will 
prove fatal. 

David H. Toothaker, one of the lead- 
ing and well known citizens of Phillips, 
died last week. He began failing 
about a year, and two weeks ago he suf- 
fered from a shock, which hastened his 
death. 

James W. Grant, a farmer and a prom- 
inent citizen of Lebanon, was found 
dead in his house, Thursday morning, 
his folks being absent. He had evident- 
ly gone to bed and arisen during the 
night, and fallen dead of heart disease. 

Five hundred employés of the sardine 
factories met in mass meeting at East- 
port, Monday, and a number of speeches 
were made. The assemblage was unani- 
mous in the determination to quit work 
rather than submit to a reduction of 
wages. 

Daniel Richardson, Esq., a prominent 
citizen of Naples, died, recently, at the 
age of 85 years. He had represented his 
town in the legislature, also as Town 
Treasurer, had served as Collector of 
Taxes over fifteen years, and for several 
years was Selectman. 

A meeting was recently held in Ma- 
chiasport to offer inducements for par- 
ties out of the town to build a sardine 
factory on the site where the Machias- 
port Packing Co.’s factory was burned 
some time since. The Union learns 
there are to be other factories erected in 
that vicinity another season. 


There was a large bear seen within a 
mile and a half of the East Machias post 
oftice, last Wednesday. Itis no uncom- 
mon sight to see deer feeding beside the 
roads within a mile of the village, and 
there are some of the best roads out of 
East Machias for the wheel that can be 
found in the State, so travelers say. 

A bear was seen crossing the premises 
of J. F. Melcher, in Letter E plantation, 
in the forenoon of Sept. 11th. Melcher 
and another man distovered him while 
Melcher was pulling beans in his field. 
Melcher went to the house for his gun, 
and the other man followed bruin some 
distance, but he got out of sight before 
the gun arrived. 

At the Non-Partisan W. C. T. U. con- 
vention in Belfast, last week, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mrs. A. C. Paul, Fort 
Fairfield; Vice President, Mrs. Ara Cush- 
man, Auburn; General Secretary, Miss 
Lillian LeProhon, Augusta; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Julia A. McKeen, Bel- 
fast; Assistant Recording Secretary, Miss 
Gertie Peavey, Fort Fairfield; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. I. Brown, Belfast. 

The assault and battery indictment 
found by the grand jury in the Cumber- 
land superior court, against Dallas M. 
Bailey of Lewiston, will not be tried. 
The indictment was the outcome of the 
Scrape at the Brunswick restaurant, 
August 16,0n the return of the State 
troops from muster. The complainant, 
Wilbur F. Reynolds, has presented the 
court with a written acknowledgment 
of satisfaction, and the indictment will 
be nol prossed. 

The Board of Health in Saco is inves- 
tigating the cause of the prevalence of 
typhoid fever. Three children of Arthur 
Deering, who are sick with it, are be- 
lieved to have contracted the disease by 
drinking from a well near which a sink 
drain extends. Three other cases of ty- 
phoid fever in a family supplied with 
milk from Mr. Deering’s farm, are 
thought to be due to the cleansing of 
milk receptacles with water from the 
contaminated well, but the theory is not 
generally credited. 

_The little seven-year-old son of Elijah 

Norton of Dover displayed much pres- 
ence of mind.and courage the other day, 
by dispatching three large and repulsive 
looking snakes, with heads erect, and 
evidently bent on mischief, says the 
Observer, The reptiles were making for 
4 helpless little child belonging to Mrs. 
James Hart, which had_ been left in the 
yard a few minutes previous by its 
mother. Another reptile accompanied 
the trio, which the little fellow would 
have killed had it not disappeared in the 
grass, 

Capt. Robert Soule of Freeport died, 
Thursday, at the age of nearly 89 years. 
Capt. Soule had been retired from active 

usiness many years, but was at one 

‘me one of the prominent business men 
of the village. He was known as a 
genial and quiet citizen, with a pleasant 
face and kind words, and marvelously 
smooth and easy manners, with a pleas- 
‘nt word and greeting for everybody. 

lis last days were peaceful and happy. 
le leaves one son, Edward S., in busi- 
hess in Freeport. Edward at one time 
resided in Augusta. 


Thursday afternoon, Charles Wilson 
- Kittery Point found the body of Mrs. 
bbie Hillard of that place floating in a 
tteek near the government grove. She 
. peace missing since Sept. 8. A gen- 
me search had nm made for her, and 
h én found a shawl was wrapped about 
~ head and knotted in front in such a 
apr as to give rise to suspicions of 
aft Play. A jury was impaneled, and 
er a full investigation they returned a 
erdict that Mrs. Hillard’s death was 
ve to drowning, caused either by her 


— hand or by some person unknown 
0 the jury. 


Cocar E. Blaney, the Kittery mur- 
ete committed suicide Wednesday 
at thee? by hanging himself in his cell 
“ '¢ State Prison in Thomaston. He 
Doon Plished his purpose by making a 
whisk from an apron strap and a towel, 
ve J he placed around his neck and 
Causing wove? his cell door, thereby 

‘ing death by strangulation. The 


What Shall | Do? 


Is the earnest, almost agonizing cry of 
weak, tired, nervous women, and crowded, 
overworked, struggling men. Slight dif- 
fioulties, ordinary cares, household work 
or daily labor, magnify themselves into 
seemingly impassable mountains, 

This is simply because the nerves ave 
weak, the bodily organs debilitated, aud 
they do not 


Take 


proper nourishment. beed the nerves, 
organs and tissues on rich red blood, and 
how soon the glow of health comes to the 
pele cheeks, firmness to the unsteady 
band, and sirength to the faltering limb. 


Flood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood 
and is thus the best friend to unfortunete 
bumanity. Be sure to get Hood’s and 
only Hood’s, Alldrugzgists, $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


crime for which Blaney was incarcerated 
is one of the most atrocious and de- 
liberate which is on the records of the 
criminal annals of Maine, that of joining 
with Mrs. Mary E. Barrows in a plan 
for the murder of her husband, which 
was fully accomplished. 

Burglars entered the post office at 
Bethel, Thursday morning, between 2 
and 3 o’clock, by prying open the front 
door. They did not find much money 
or stamps, as Mr. Willey, the Post- 
master, takes all valuables home every 
night. They secured some ten or twelve 
dollars in change. They also broke in- 
to Willey’s apothecary store. Then they 
went across the street to Lawrence's 
jewelry store and pryed the door open, 
and also broke the large glass of the 
back window, and blew a large hole in 
the safe door, but did not succeed in 
gaining admittance, and they evidently 
got frightened and left. Sheriff Wor- 
mell came out with his pistol, but the 
burglars escaped through an orchard. 
There were three of them, and they were 
doubtless professionals, as they took 





the after-dinner pill and 
family cathartic, 25c, 








crowbars from the station aad other 
tools from J. C. Billings’ blacksmith 
shop. 

RAMBLES. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


If one thinks the Maine farmer is not 
very much in evidence, he has only to 
step out of the State and make his 
birthplace known, when, at every turn, 
he will be met by those interested in 
things ‘‘way down East.’’ The brief 
statement that potatoes are rotting in 
certain sections shortens the face won- 
derfully, while the announcement that 
the 40,000 acres in Aroostook should yield 
at least six million bushels of the best 
on record, is attended with deepening 
shadows. Such is life everywhere. 
Really the farmers of Massachusetts 
have great cause for thankfulness in the 
abundance of the harvest, if not in the 
market returns for the same, for, save 
in the orchards, Nature has this year 
been lavish of her bounty. Never in 
New England have we seen such corn 
fields, the quality being well up with 
quantity. 

While rivers and ponds are low, fall 
feed is good in every portion visited. 
Grain fields are not as plentiful, but 
when one is seen there is evidence of 
a great yield both in straw and kernel. 
Potatoes are being sold by the farmers 
about Worcester county, delivered in the 
city, for forty to fifty cents per bushel, a 
lower price than for many years. If the 
fruit crop is in any way impaired, there 
seems to be an abundance of pears in the 
southern counties, and farmers have 
been marketing for from twenty-five to 
thirty-five cents per bushel. It is along 
this belt of country that fruit of this 
class flourishes, and the tables at the 
county fairs are loaded with pears, 
grapes and peaches. Evidently the cul- 
tivation of the latter is increasing, and 
splendid specimens of the best varieties 
have been seen, especially along the 
Connecticut line. 

The number of manufacturing towns 
all through the State naturally has an 
effect upon the butter product, and 
compared with the county exhibitions in 
Maine this feature is light, but over in 
the milch cow department there is evi- 
dence of business. Of course in sucha 
section steer teams are not numerous, 
and the goad stick has given place to 
the lash. Not infrequently one sees a 
pair of Jersey steers, at which a Somer- 
set county oxman would laugh, yet they 
serve to illustrate the changed conditions 
between northern Maine and southern 
Massachusetts. The southern portion 
of Worcester county reminds one of the 
stony soils in the hilly portions of Maine, 
but the unmistakable evidence of a scat- 
tering from these farming towns gives 
the student of New England agriculture 
a cold, clammy, creeping sensation down 
the spinal column. 

One fact is apparent at these county 
fairs, the Grange is in it, and the sharp 
competition at Sturbridge between three 
live Granges, the lively interest mani- 
fested, and the tenacity with which each 
defended its own, was eyidence of ac- 
tivity and that spirit of rivalry which 
promotes active work. There are two 
features about these exhibitions to be 
commended. One is the absence of all 
tent shows and fakers, and the other 
tiat, while there are feeding .places on 
the grounds, the society is responsible 
for only one, where a well cooked square 
‘meal can be obtained under conditions 
favorable to a good appetite. In all the 
grounds visited, one floor of the large 
exhibition building is set apart for this 
purpose, a first class caterer engaged, a 
bill of fare decided upon, and complete 
and clean table service required. At the 
end the accounts are settled, and if any- 
thing has been made, well and good, if 
not, the society provides for tlie deficit. 
The following will show what one could 
get at Sturbridge in a large, well lighted 
room, capable of seating three hundred 
or more, with everything neat and at- 
tractive: Sweet and Irish potatoes; 
roast beef, lamb and pork: corned beef, 
pickles and relishes; good bread and 
butter; apple, squash and mince pies; 
ice cream and cake; tea and coffee. The 
price.being fifty cents. q 

The horse exhibits, asin Maine, are 
light everywhere, and more so here be- 





cause the number of breeders is so small. 
One sees a few well bred colts, the bulk 
of horses, outside the races, being of the 
larger type, answering the old-time call 
for a general purpose animal. Sheep 
and swine are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, the former having little chance in 
these sections at the present time. 

There are advantages in living in the 
midst of manufacturing centres, near to 
the final distributing points, but it is not 
all sunshine for the farmer even here, 
and one does not read the story or see 
the external evidences of prosperity any 
more frequently than along the valleys 
of our Maine rivers, or on the hill farms 
in any of our counties. That success 
rests with the individual rather than the 
location isan axiom worthy of general 
acceptance, and nowhere more clearly 
manifest than when roaming about the 
farming sections of any State. 

A night ride of ten miles across the 
hills to catch a late train for Maine will 
not soon be forgotten, as the delicious 
aroma from the wild grapes loaded the 
air with rich perfume, which remained 
for days. 

At Sturbridge we had the pleasure of 
meeting and listening to Ex-Gov. Cham- 
berlain of South Carolina, a Massa- 
chusetts man who reflected great credit 
upon New England during his adminis- 
tration, and at Spencer, Lieut. Gov. 
Walcott of Massachusetts, one of the 
most pleasing public speakers to be 
heard anywhere. In the absence of Gov. 
Greenhalge, acting Gov. Walcott spoke 
eloquently for the State, also the hon- 
ored Secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, W. R. Sessions, one of the 
most devoted and painstaking public 
servants to be found anywhere, who set 
forth in aclear manner the duty of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, and the farm- 
ers in particular, touching public life 
and responsibilities. 

In the central and upper portions of 
Worcester county the farmers are add- 
ing rapidly to the number of silos, find- 
ing them of substantial value in reducing 
the cost of curing the corn crop. 
Threshing machines are disappearing, 
and the grain crop, chiefly oats, is cured 
and fed entire, and with most excellent 
results. 

The apple crop is reported light in 
every section, and but few choice plates 
are seen upon the tables, what there are 
being chiefly Russets, Greenings or 
Gravensteins. xood Baldwins are a 
scarce article. 

The markets are overrun with pears, 
and also native peaches, lacking only 
the bloom to make them as attractive as 
any, and California plums, pears and 
grapes, selling at prices which must 
wrench the heart strings of the original 
producer upon the farm, ranch or vine- 
yard. 

Unless rain comes soon the winter 
supply of food in barn and silo must be 
opened, in order for the stock to main- 
tain its condition and productiveness. 

There are dull murmurings to be 
heard which indicate another struggle 
over the question of tuberculosis. If 
one may judge by what he hears the 
question is liable to get into politics, 
and if so the ones to suffer will be the 
farmer, unless he is extremely active in 
the primaries. Years are demonstrating 
more and more the wisdom of Maine 
authorities in this matter. 

The annual winter meeting of the 
State Board will be held the first week 
in December at Dalton, and the pro- 
gramme will be one of the best ever pre- 
sented, the speakers being all recognized 
authorities. 

Already there are indications of a 
warm political campaign in Massa- 
chusetts, and candidates are active. 
Whereas, in Maine, all hands are quietly 
basking in the shade of their own vines 
and fig trees, waiting for 96. There are 
some things worse than biennial elec- 
tions. . 





FIRE AT GANNETT’S. 


Fire early Thursday morning de- 
stroyed the most of the wooden build- 
ing, owned and occupied by the Gannett 


& Morse Concern, and publishers of 
Comfort, adjoining their tine brick build- 
ing, on the east side of the river in this 
city. The fire gained considerable head- 
way before an alarm-was sounded; but 
after the firemen got at work they per- 
formed noble service, so much so as to 
elicit the warmest commendation of the 
proprietor. With the magnificent water 
service, the brick building was saved 
without a particle of damage. The 
wooden building and its contents were 
mostly a heap of ruins. The large press 
upon which Comfort was formerly 
printed, was located inthe end of the 
wooden building, adjoining the brick 
building, and although it was worth 

20,000, and was in constant service, it 
was ruined by the fire and will have to 
take its place in the old junk pile. 
There was a small safe in the burned 
building, the contents of which were 
quite valuable, and these came out all 
right. The building destroyed was used 
for a mailing room, and contained 
millions of mailing slips, and important 
letters and bits, which were invaluable 
and cannot be duplicated. No insur- 
ance could cover these, and in fact the 
only insurance Mr. Gannett had was 
$20,000, and this will only cover the 
press. His total loss was about $75,000. 

While the flames were still blazing, 
the indomitable proprietor, Mr. W. H. 
Gannett, was formulating plans for 
future operations. The attic of the 
brick building, a room 70x90 feet, has 
been used as astore room. This was 
cleaned out and made convenient, and 
in it was placed the crew that had been 
driven from the wooden building by the 
fire fiend. The new press was still 
running, and the wheels of the Gannett 
& Morse Concern moved on _ uninter- 
rupted, not an employé losing a single 
hour. Those who were obliged to stay 
out for a day or two received their pay 
right along. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 

Some temporary building may be built 
on the burnt district, but early in the 
spring we expect there will be erected 
a spacious brick building in every way 
to compare with the present structure, 
and to be in keeping with the immense 
business enterprises of Mr. Gannett. 





Dr. B. L. Whitman, formerly of Colby 
University, who succeeds the late Dr. 
Willing as President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, made his debut in Washington, 
Friday night, as a public speaker. The 
occasion was the celebration of the an- 
niversary of Italian unification at a ban- 
quet in the evening, at which Baron 
Fava and other distinguished guests 
were present. Dr. Whitman made the 





speech of the evening. 





BISMARCK. 


Germany's Great Leader Speaks 
A Startling. Truth, 


And Gives a Lesson We Will Do 
Well to Heed. 








He Says, “Blood and Iron Rule the 
World.” 





Just What This May Mean to 
Every One of Us. 





Such Startling Words Bring the 
Truth Home To Us. 





When Prince Bismarck, Germany’s 
great leader said, ‘‘The world is not ruled 
by parliaments and political meetings, but 
by blood and iron,” he uttered a truth 
the extent of which few comprehend. 
The world is ruled by race—race is ruled 
by blood—pure blood. All genius and 
all talent, in war and in peace, is depend- 
ent on the conditions of the blood. It 
is the main spring of individual force 
and power. It vitalizes or enervates the 
physical and mental strength. We speak 
of blooded stock in the animal kingdom; 
it will apply with equal force to the 
human race. 

When Greece was full of vital energy, 
when she cultivated her physical health 
she became mistress of the world, and 
her great Alexander wept for other 
worlds to conquer; but when she became 
effeminate a horde of barbarians overran 
and destroyed her, leaving behind them 
a path of mournful ruins. In tainted 
blood, impure and weak, was written 
that nation’s sad epitaph. So queenly 
Rome and many another nation has suf- 
fered in the loss of physical prowess and 
been destroyed or hurt. We need, both 
as anation and as individuals, to take 
this important lesson to ourselves. Be 
welland keep so; mend up the waste 
places; strengthen the nerves and purify 
the blood. Then, long life is assured; 
good work in the world will come, and 
you will know the blessings of sound 
body and happy mind. Nothing has yet 
been discovered to accomplish this like 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. 

The great Bismarck did no more for 
Germany in discovering her elements of 
unity and enforcing them, than has this 
distinguished specialist done for man- 
kind in discovering his wonderful rem- 
edy for all blood ailments and nerve 
weakness, give health and strength and 
happiness to all who will take it and 
be cured of their suffering. Do not fail 
to improve this fortunate opportunity. 
Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and you can be well and 
strong, strong to conquer what end you 
undertake in life. 

Mr. F. A. Arnold, of Woodsville, N. H.., 
says: ‘Three months ago I was in a very 
debilitated state. My stomach refused 
to act, and after eating I suffered pain 
from indigestion, My blood was ina 
very low state, and I was in no condition 
to work. Idid keep around, but suf- 
fered continually. My kidneys bothered 
me considerably, and I had continual 
pain in the small of my back. 

“I was considerably discouraged about 
my condition, and feared that I should 
be obliged to give up work. I heard of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and “nerve 
remedy and its wonderful results upon 
others, and I determined to try it. 

“T had no faith in the virtues of the 
remedy when I began its use, but now I 
am yejoiced to say that I cannot help 
having faith, for it completely cured me, 
and I work with comfort every day. 

‘“‘My business is railroading, which I 
could not now do if it had not been for 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and I gladly recommend it to 
all.” 

Why waste time in trying uncertain 
and untried remedies, when here isa 
physician’s prescription, a discovery 
made by the greatest living specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. If you take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr. Greene’s 
direct professional care, and you can 
consult him or write to him about your 
case, freely and without charge. This 
is a guarantee that his remedy will cure, 
possessed by no other medicine in the 
world. 





The Kennebec Central R. R. 

This little road, leading from Ran- 
dolph to Togus, is quite a concern when 
the dividends are reckoned. The annual 
meeting was held last week, and they 
report this corporation to be in a very 
healthy condition. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the 
total gross earnings to be $14,417.89, 
operating expenses $8,767.80, gross in- 
come $5,650.09, less interest and taxes 
$2/038.75, net income $3,611.34, surplus 
June 30, 95, $6,333.27. The earnings of 
July and August exceed by considerable 
the earnings for the same months, ’94, 
The total number of stockholders are 78. 

It was voted that a dividend of 6 per 
cent. be declared payable Oct. Ist, to 
stockholders of record. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Weston Lewis, 
President; P. H. Winslow, Treasurer; 
H.S. Webster, Clérk; Weston Lewis, J. 
S. Maxcy, A. C. Stilphen, J. B. Dingley 
and A. W. Jewett, Directors; A. C. Stil- 
phen, Auditor and General Counsel. 


The South Kennebec Agricultural So- 
ciety are holding a most successful fair 
on their grounds at South Windsor. In 
the baby show, Tuesday, the premiums 
were awarded as follows: 

Babies less than one year, and over 
6 months of age, the handsomest baby— 
Leon Allen, Chelsea, Ist; Eugene Augus- 
tus Marston, Augusta, 2d; John William 
Scott, Pittston, 3d. 

Babies 6 months old and under— 
Angie Statia Malcolm, South.Windsor, 
Ist; Amy Fields, North Whitefield, 2d; 
Persis Sanford Pease, Augusta, 3d. 








At the last annnal meeting of the old 
Kennebec Agricultural Society, it was 
decided that the superintendents of the 
different departments of the fair should 
be taken for the Board of Trustees. 
This was done, and the success of the 
recent fair was largely due to that fact. 
Who can possibly be more interested in 
the affairs of the society than the Trus- 
tees? And their selection shows the 
wisdom of the managers of one of the 
best conducted societies in the State. 





Chas. K. Partridge, druggist, opposite 
post office, has received from Boston a 
lot of seasoned barrels and 10 gallon 
kegs, especially suited for cider and 
vinegar holders. 


Communications. 
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often a synonym of laziness. At any 
rate, neither of the two are ycke-fellows 
with success. 

Then, again, farmers are buyers to a 
greater or less extent. It should bea 
study to buy to advantage. Don’t be 
mean, don’t be small, but be business- 
like and buy to the best advantage. 
Pay down, coéperate with your neigh- 
bors, buy in quantity and get wholesale 
rates. There is no need of your fatten- 
ing an army of middlemen, Put some 
attention into this part of the business 
and get round them. Probably three- 
fourths of the farmers of your county 
could pay down for all their purchases, 
and also get wholesale rates for all they 
buy in quantity, if they should make 
such a business effort; and half the 
others could arrange it if they would 
but try. The advantage to be gained 
from the pay down system is often 
greater than the profit realized from the 
purchase. 

Then, business calculation is called 
for in disposing of products. A business 
man on Penobscot tide waters wrote the 
Maine Farmer last June that large quan- 
tities of hay were being sold, delivered 
pressed at the wharves, at $6 to $8 the 
ton. There is no business calculation 
about such a transaction. There is no 
need of selling hay at such prices as that. 
In some way those men can engineer to 
make it bring them more. Feed it out 
and get double the price named and a 
profit on the labor to boot. Farmers 
are too much inclined to run along 
in grooves on momentum previously ac- 
quired. Less mental activity, less en- 
ergy is called for in such a course. But 
ease is not what we are after. It is ac- 
tivity that developes a man. There is 
room for lots of it among farmers. Where 
would the business world be to-day if 
its actors, after acquiring a compe- 
tency should withdraw from further 
effort and only eat and live? 

Business men take advantage of their 
opportunities. Why not farmers? Some 
of you have learned there is money in 
the planting out of orchards; others in 
dairying, and still others in some other 
direction. These opportunities are still 
open. Why notdevelopthem? A Cana- 
dian specialist in cheese making puts up 
a fancy brand of that article, and has 
established a sale with first class grocers 
in all our large cities at an unvarying 
price of twenty-two cents a pound. 
Think of the profits in it! One of your 
dairy women, you recall, sold a sample 
cheese at the Farmington dairy meeting, 
that taken to Boston sold at twenty-five 
cents a pound; and the purchaser told 
me later that he could sell any amount 
of such cheese at that price. No bank- 
ing business can begin to show such 
protits. Yet that opportunity is not be- 
ing developed. Why, gentlemen, if a 
banking business offered you half the 
inducements, (especially if it were out 
to Kansas City,) you would be tumbling 
over each otherin your haste to turn 
your money intoit. I would suggest to 
the lady who made that cheese, that since 
women are recently manifesting such a 
desire to act like men, that here isa 
brilliant opening for her to go into busi- 
ness, and reap an advantage from her 
skill. 

The fact is plain that we have been 
for a long time cultivating the idea that 
farming in the East, and especially in 
this State, affords no opportunities for 
the investment of money, even on a 
small scale, and that this is especially 
true on a large scale. You here in Ken- 
nebec county have been consigning 
your money to risky adventures for in- 
vestment in securities you knew nothinz 
of, and have overlooked the safe ard 
sound opportunities on your own farms 
and in your own neighborhoods. What 
sense in your sending to Massachusetts 
for men and money to come here and 
build, buy and run your butter factories, 
and fatten on the profits that may just 
as well be your own! 

The idea that an individual farming 
business must from its nature be small 
is all wrong. An active, enterprising 
farmer can run a half dozen near-by 
farms as well as one; and it is not neces- 
sary to “go West’ to do it. Some 
farmers, [am glad to note, are begin- 
ning to see this, and are investing their 
money in enlarging their business and 
buying more land, instead of investing 
it in Western city blocks that never rise, 
or burying it in banking schemes where 
it never can again be found. There are 
examples of this on a limited scale with- 
in the limits of your own society. For 
examples ona larger scale, note Elm- 
wood Farm, Poland, and Maplewood in 
Auburn, for horses. Also Millwood 
Farm, Framingham, Mass., for hot-house 
lambs, and Mr. Bennett’s recent venture 
of asheep ranch in Waldo county for 
general sheep husbandry. We read of 
extensive farm operations in the West, 
yet with the idea all the time in the 
mind that nothing of the kind is prac- 
ticable here. 

I have stood at the gate on a farm lo- 
cated on the Green Mountain foot hills, 
and have seen a hundred and fifty cows 
in asingle herd wend their way down 
the grassy slopes to take their places in 
the stables. On the farm was growing a 
hundred acres of corn to feed them on. 
On a farm in the Champlain Valley two 
hundred and fifty were driven up in the 
same way. These examples are cited 
to show what is practicable when 
farmers are disposed to invest their 
money in their own business. Here in 
your own county are opportunities just 
as favorable. 

But will it pay? Yes, if one goes at it 
in earncsi and handles it in a business 
like way. There are no investments that 
will pay better. I have tried this in a 
small way myself, and speak from ex- 
perience, and therefore with confidence. 
Some years ago I put some of my earn- 
ings into an extension of my farming 
business. However much general busi- 
ness has since been depressed, this land 
has gone steadily on producing, and 
there has been no year but it has: paid 
its way. The present year it has pro- 
duced more than ever before, and to-day 
is worth more to the owner than at any 





time in the past. This is what land will 


do fora man. It never goes on a strike, 
it never swindles its owner, fire nor 
flood cannot destroy it. Unlike any 
other property, the more you draw from 
it the more valuable it grows. Away, 
then, with the idea there is no business, 
no possibilities, no inducements in agri- 
culture. Here, asin all other callings, 
farming is just what we make it. We 
have only to reach out and gather in its 
possibilities to make them ours, And 
when we are led tolook upon its work 
in the light of its true standing, and in a 
full appreciation of its opportunities, we 
sball find a fullness of life unapproached 
in any other calling. To this end may 
this Old Kennebec Society long continue 
its efforts. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NEW METHOD OF JUDGING FRUIT. 
BY P. 
Mr. Editor: I wish to make a few 


remarks from an unprejudiced point of 
view on the working of the new method 
of judging fruit, adopted by the State 
Pomological Society. To begin with, 
when I first read those ratings as printed 
in the Farmer, I said they should be 
divided by five to givea fair average, 
and I think so now. Take for instance 
aplate of poor specimens of Northern 
Spy (and usually one-half that grow are 
poor specimens), that by the scale of 
points will score only 40; add the 
ratings, and they mount upto 87. Then 
take some fair specimens of Spitzenberg 
that will score 60; add the ratings, and 
we have 80—both plates entering the 
first class, but the Spy ahead. Now 
give them the average, which for Spit- 
zenberg would be 4, making 64, going in 
second class. The poor specimens of 
Northern Spy, adding 9, would be left 
behind, where they should be. 


Then you say in the Farmer, ‘‘To 
illustrate: One exhibitor shows in his 
collection, Baldwins, Greenings, Bell- 


flowers, Gravensteins and Alexanders. 
His competitor shows Baldwins, Green- 
ings, Milding, Hubbardston and Twenty 
Ounce. Supposing all these different 
kinds are perfect and sizable, the ques- 
tion is, which is the better, and there- 
fore entitled to the first place?’ Of 
course, according to the rating, calling 
the exhibitors A and B, B comes out 
10 ahead; and if you divide the score by 
the number of plates (as I understand 
was done at the fair), B is still 2 points 
ahead. But let him add two plates of 
perfect specimens, say of Fall Harvey 
and Wealthy, and divide by 7, and where 
is he? Just a point behind. Is this 
justice? Please explain in the Farmer. 
West Farmington. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
FIELD DAY OF CANTON GRANGE. 
BY C. E. 

Mr. Editor: Saturday, the 21st of 
September, was appointed by Canton 
Grange as field day with Brother and 
Sister Parker Wyman of Canton. The 
day opened one of the pleasantest and 
one of the hottest of the season. But 
heat nor cold does not stop the good 
grangers, soinearly morn we hitched 
up the span of grays, and with a two- 
horse load of humanity, started for Bro. 
Wyman’s. We pass the home farm of 
Richard McCollister, one of the self- 
made men of Canton. He began on this 
place a poor man, and by hard work and 
saving his pennies he is a wealthy 
farmer now, as his large buildings and 
broad, fertile acres, neatly kept, his 
large stock of cattle and sheep, all speak 
of plenty and prosperity. Mr. McCol- 
lister is a believer in yellow corn; has 
never planted sweet corn for the factory, 
but has several acres of yellow corn 
which he feeds to his stock. 

But we pass on, and in due time 
arrive, and find Brother and Sister 
Wyman ready to receive us with a true 
granger’s welcome to their happy, 
pleasant home. Bro. Wyman has a neat 
set of farm buildings and a neatly kept 
farm, and we know of no reason why 
they should not enjoy*themselves. The 
teams kept coming until noon, when a 
goodly number of our grangers were 
present, with some friends from outside 
the gates. These field days are a good 
time to invite friends; have heard sev- 
eral say, “You grangers have such a 
good time; guess I shall have to join.”’ 
And why should we not have a good 
time, we who feed the world? And 
when we meet with a brother and sister 
of our acquaintance like Brother and 
Sister Wyman, we know that we are 
welcome. And here we meet friends, 
both old and young, find out what our 
friends in other towns are doing, what 
crops they raise, how they raise them, 
what the prices of different crops are, 
what stock is worth, who has cows to 
sell, and who wants to buy. To the 
wide-awake, hustling Granges these are 
valuable meetings. 

But while we have been talking the 
forenoon has passed away, and we are 
invited to dinner. Brother and Sister 
Wyman have furnished us’ with a liberal 
supply of coffee, milk and sugar, and by 
looking around under the apple trees 
you will say that they are all enjoying 
themselves, as all grangers should. 
After dinner we spent the time in social 
chat. Some were talking about the silo, 
how they built and filled it, and the 
benefits they received from it; some 
were talking of the dairy, the best breed 
of cows, how to feed and what to feed; 
some were telling how they had traded 
horses (even grangers trade horses some- 
times). And the sisters—well, as usual, 
they did not say much of anything! If 
we could only contrive some plan to 
get them to talking, we poor men would 
not have to talk so much! 

The setting sun tells us that the pigs 
need feeding and the cows milked, so 
we bid Bro. Wyman and family good- 
night, and away we go. 

Canton Point. 


LUDDEN, 





Patten Items. 

It is estimated that six million bush- 
els of potatoes will be raised in Penob- 
scot county alone this season. Aroos- 
took is yet to be heard from, as that 
usually leads the van in numbers of the 
nice, mealy tubers.—The Patten starch 
factory is running to its full capacity. 
The dryers, Mr. Stone and Hall, are 
daily taking from the racks three tons 
and a half up to four tons.—The excur- 
sionists to Thomaston reporta fine time, 
the weather being so nice.—Now the 
Temperance Union people are to have an 
excursion to Houlton, to meet that body 
of workers there; all are anticipating an 
enjoyable time.—Taking astroll through 
the fields we find that the strawberries 
are in abundant bloom on this the 23d 
of September. Slight frosts have 
blackened tender foliage in many places. 
Rain, as indications now are, seems but 
a myth, as none falls to raise the drying 
up wells and brooks. 
other, what shall we do? 





Sidney Riley of Biddeford, serving a 
sentence in the State Prison for breaking 
and entering, has been pardoned by the 





Governor and Council. 


We question each> 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
Biel for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 

embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to prow 
ficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of d#ligence 
and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
fs of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
jlaily, from 9 till 2 o'clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIF BARD, Principal. 





COLDS, ASTHMA, 
é HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES’LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes3 5 F&.75¢ 
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Don’t let that comfortable 
and wise neighbor sympathize 
with you. 

There: is comfort, economy 
and health in those we are sell- 
ing from $5.00 to $15.00. 

Better call and make your 
selection now. Just what you 
need these cool evenings. 

Cc. H. NASON, 
The One Price Clothier, 
1& ~~ Allen’s Bldg.. 


Augusta, Me. 
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MAKE MONEY , 


Large and yes crops can be 
grown by fertilizing with 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Nearly all fertilizers are ineffective because 
they contain too little nitrogen. Add a little 
NITRATE OF SODA to these and the result will 
be astonishing. : 


A Valuable Pamphiet telling how 
to save $10 to $15 per ton on fertilizers, and 
how to fertilize most economically and 
fectively, sent FREE. Address 


ef- 
S. M. Harris, Moreton Farm (P.0,), New York. ; 
eq <> <DE 000 <> ~ E> “BO 


WANTED! 


Good Machinists, at the works 
of the Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. Steady 
employment for good workmen. 
4t44 


WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


Counselors at Law. 


<DEP <I> <3O E> <I> <D 








Over Granite Bank, 


Augusta, Me. ly45 





FARM FOR SALE. | 
Farm of 150 acres, situated 
o in Sidney, for sale or exchange 
for jouse in some city or vil- 
lage. Apply to _L. B. Ward, 
Center Sidney, Kennebec Co., 

| Me. Sept. 26, 1895. 4t47* 
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Worse Department. 


MAINE'S 230 LIST, 1895. 








will our readers please correct any 
error, or supply anything lacking, in the 
following list of Maine bred horses enter- 
2.30 list this season? 


jng the = 
sRINO 

Ape ndiord, bg og teeeuiweteeet essee 3.28% 
LECTUS. | , 

Ape Wilkes, (p): dam by Hinds’ 
Pea. «nas shsh Genes ie seeneuae 2.26% 


Knox 
ARTEMUS. Jn., by Artemus. 


Rilly Crocker (P). s+ eeseeeseeecees 2.26% 
Bayarp WIDKES, by Alcantara. 

Beatr ein) ee ee 2.23% 
BLACK PILOT, 2.30, by Roscoe. 

Cedric, br h; dam by Gen. Knox.... 2.26% 


BROADWAY, by Robert Smith. 
King Pim. gt Wh... sees ceereeencee 2.29% 


eee CRO ee 


DANtt 

oO er B.. Di. ween ween nw enn ewe nne 2.29 
DicrATOR CHIEF, 2.2142, by Dictator 

May Gift.....+. erecerccesececces DOW 
ELupRook, 2.2644, by Hambletonian 

Westhead, CPO Bcc ceccesacccacs 2.26% 
QGmeoy, by Hambletonian 10. 

( nd, Olli «4:60u Obese eee ee evcee 3.29% 


DDD. cc ccesccecccefececscesese Sy 30 
HARBINGER, by Almont. ; 
Busy Bee, b m; dam by English ° 
Ranger ..-cccccccccccesevessse 2.2444 
Josu BILLINGS. 
Leslie C. (p) DE. . oe -ceerves nictitin ale 2.27% 
Locomotive, by Gen. Knox. 
I 62, (Pp) OR MB... cicecccececeses - 2.29% 
MAINE PRINCE, | : 
Fearnaught Prince; dam by Straight- 
i. onaddedhen dls ned aaa 2.29% 
Gertie B.....cccccccccsesccecscce SOU 


Wrruers, by Gen. Withers. 


Mystik 

Mystic Girl, bm; dam by Lee, Jr... 2.2734 
Ne.soy, by Young Rolfe. 

OO RE ce SE eT 2.25% 

Belle of Nelson (p).....2.-..ceecsess 2.26% 
Norway Knox, by Phil Sheridan, Jr. 

Fast Asleep, Wiccecataveanetnue 2.24% 
Renwoop Boone, by Redwood. 

Delt « cckececbessemeceeedes 2.25% 
Rex Maenvs, by Constellation. 
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Roprxson D., 2.17%4, by Daniel Boone. 
Faney Boy, br h; dam by Whalebone 
kno 2 
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PHOW x, aaandentetesasitackene 2.23% 
STRAIGHTFLUSH, by Fearnaught, Jr. 
Lady Fearnaught (p).......ccccece 2.28 
\ mm PATCHEN, by Tom Patchen. 
Prits FRSGRGM. ««seedeenseencevess 2 25% 
Victor, JR., by Victor, 2.23. 
Ress Ves O Mscwcanenueeenness 2.29% 
Van HELMONT, 2.1942, by Harbinger. 
Van DOGRO, OP. 50060068006 6escce 2.29% 
VENTURE Boone. 
Cee DOGO. iiss seeds dewessed 2.29 
Votrre, by Volunteer. 
PULIMAR.. . cccccccceseoesese 2.21% 
Witkes, by Aleyone. 
abeth N., b m: dam by Dr 
Franklin. .....> eeesesecccccce Set 30 
ird, bg: dam by Judge Advo- 
Oe. .ssudh dae seeeteenssennsea .28% 
Rien, WER. x h:d0cwinkedseGadean 2.26% 
Little BEIGS. ccececcesccccescccces Ma 





One thousand three hundred and fifty- 
eight additions to the 2.30 list against 
' reported at the same date last year, 
Sept 10th, but the two minute trotter is 
not yet on deck. 





An object lesson in style is as helpful 
as in any other line, and the horseman 
who critically observes the pleasing 
roadster will carry ever after a picture 
which will be of service in breeding and 
training. 


John H., by Black Crook, is to-day 
one of the most attractive road horses 
to be found in Maine; and while much 
of beauty is natural, the finish added by 
two months’ training at the hands of 
the expert reinsman, A. J. Libby of 
Gardiner, is at once noticeable. 








The evidence of a counter influence 
against the “‘chunk’’ standard may be 
seen at nearly all of our agricultural ex- 
hibitions, where the gent’s driving 
classes are larger than for many years. 
More than this, they are filled with 
good quality horses, size, style and good 
action being prime factors. If the dis- 
tinction between classes is well main- 
tained, good and only good will follow. 





The horse Veni Vici which entered 
the 2.50 list late in August, is proving 
me of the money takers of the year, 
winning thus far nearly every race, and 
getting a record at Monroe of 2.2114. He 
is a bay gelding of good size and natu- 
rally stylish, by Prophet Wilkes, and 
his owner, Mr. H. M. Bean, Camden, ex- 
pects much more from him another 


season. 





Here is something for. those who 
would allow no freedom of opinion, but 
make every man ‘simply a bob to their 
little kite: 

‘Criticism is a good thing when prop- 
erly applied, but when a sickly specimen 
of humanity, whose deranged stomach 
will not permit him to do anything but 
find fault, presumes to set himself up as 
a critic, and proposes to make everybody 
see through his badly colored goggles, it 
is time to kick.""—Turf, Field and Farm. 





One of the causes for the present de- 
pressed condition in the horse business, 
has been that a per cent. of those whose 
Standard is the ox-team have attempted 
the breeding of trotters. These men 
will naturally find a congenial position 
among the admirers of the larger classes, 
and had they held to natural instincts 
and inclinations, would have been better 
off than to-day. There must be an in- 
tuitive perception of the fitness of things 
and a well established ideal in order for 
Success, no matter where the field of 
operations, 





A committee of the American Insti- 
tute Farmers’ Club in 1855 made an ex- 
amination of the rations fed stage horses 
in New York city. Hundreds of ani- 
mals received hay and corn meal only 
for their feed. The New York Consoli- 
dated Stage Co. reported on 335 horses, 
Weighing from 1000 to 1100 lbs. each, 
that traveled on an average twenty-one 
and one-half miles per day. They had 
for feed eight pounds of hay and seven- 
teen pounds of corn meal per day. 
This meal was used in cut feed. Later 
on mixed grains were substituted for 
corn meal, and with good results, but 
the problem of economic feeding is still 


unsettled. It is a grand field for experi- 
ments, 





_ Already the signs appear of an increase 
in the horse business on the basis of 
Western chunks. They are coming by 
the carload, and from now on the weekly 
auction marts will teem with heavy 
Weights, That these should be dis- 
tributed over the farms of Maine to shut 
out, indirectly at least, the better stock 
me can produce on these hills, is some- 
thing to be regretted, even if it cannot 
be changed. The end is not yet, and 
force of the lesson not realized. Maine 
can not only produce what is best adapt- 
ed to our climate, but more than this, 
she can grow just what the market is 





calling for. The foundation crosses can 
never be Western chunks, but trappy 
New England bred horses. 





The purchase by the farmers of so 
large a number of Western bred mares, 
largely Percheron or Clydesdale blood, 
naturally suggests an increase in breed- 
ing this type by the use of the pure bred 
stallions scattered over the State. In 
this way there is room for profitable 
work, and in noother. The one thing to 
avoid is violent outcrosses, which are 
always failures. If the breeding be con- 
ducted on the line to intensify the type, 
the outcome will be a Maine bred 
product of superior quality. Let the 
stallions used be Percherons and noth- 
ing else, because these will be almost 
certain to lead up to better stock, while 
with other bloods the per cent. of 
chance will be far greater. 





RACES IN 1896. 


The fact that the time has come for 
a modification of class rules and methods 
in racing must be apparent to every 
observing man, who notes the number 
of races declared off and dates cancelled. 
Already the question is being raised as 
to the best course to pursue another 
year. Stakes and stake races have been 
extremely popular, but when fear of 
some phenomenal performer drives out 
a whole field, it is time the question of 
to-morrow should be raised. All over 
the country the same conditions pre- 
vail, and wise is he who will say what 
form of races will best serve the inter- 
ests of all parties in 1896. The day has 
passed when argument is called for to 
sustain the claim for legitimate racing 
as a source of amusement or entertain- 
ment. It is universally conceded, and 
objections to-day hold against the abuses 
rather than the uses of the race track. 
This being so, the only course to follow 
is to find the plan which will best serve 
the interests of the association, call out 
the largest fields of horses, insure the 
entry fees necessary to support the 
track, and, so far as possible, a good 
number of starters to face the bell. No 
one feature has accomplished more in 
stimulating the breeding and develop- 
ment of well bred stock than the colt 
stakes, but the question may well be 
raised whether stake races have proven 
as satisfactory as was confidently ex- 
pected. There is ample time for a full, 
free discussion of the question, and 
lovers of the horse should decide what 
is to be the line of action next year. 





A BITTING RIG. 


In answer to the query of one of 
our subscribers who seeks for more 
style by the use of the bitting bridle and 
asks for suggestions as to its construc- 
tion, we give the following from the 
Gazette: 

The bridle is without blinds and has a 
check mouthing bit, an over-check and 
two side reins. Thesurcingle or saddle is 
made of three-inch leather and padded 
as ina regular harness, except it has no 
metal saddle. It also has crupper as 
other harness. About where the shaft 
works it has two buckles on either side, 
stitched to surcingle, one to buckle into 
the side reins of bridle, and one to 
buckle into a strap that is stitched onto 
the crupper or backstrap at the point 
where the hipstrap crosses the back in a 
buggy harness, and runs diagonally down 
the side of the horse to buckle in sur- 
cingle. It has a buckle or break-down 
check hook attached on top of back to 
check up with. 

Have it made very strong throughout 
and adjustible, so it can be taken up or 
let out to fit different-sized horses. The 
crupper should also be made at least 
twice as thick as the crupper in ordinary 
harness, in order to not chafe the tail. 
The first time you bit up the colt ad- 
just the harness so as to rein him not 
much above his natural pose. Turn him 
into a roomy paddock and let him wear 
it an hour or two. At the next lesson 
rein him a little higher and let him stay 
in the harness a little longer than at first 
lesson, and so on until you have styled 
him as you want him. Remember these 
lessons are very laborious, and you 
should release the colt when he shows 
signs of much fatigue. 





FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Baldwin and Sebago Lake View Park Asso- 
camen—As East Sebago, Oct. 8th, 9th and 
10th. 

East Eddfngton Farmers’ Club—At East Ed- 

dington, Oct. 1st and 2d. ; 

Penobséot County Agricultural Society—At 
Old Town, Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. 

Sandy River Agricultural Society—At Starks, 
Oct. 1st. ; ; 

Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
os opsham, Oct. 8th, 9th, and 
10th. 

Washington Town Fair—Oct. 1st, 2d and 3d. 
(Will the Secretaries of Societies assist us 

in completing the above list?] 





Wanted to Fit in His Coffin. 

There is not in Europe a more mag- 
nificent burial place than the mauso- 
leum in the park of Hamilton palace, 
where the late duke of Hamilton was 
recently buried. This mausoleum was 
built about sixty yearscago by the late 
duke’s grandfather (Duke Alexander, 
the son-in-law of Beckford) at a cost of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, and Italian artists and work- 
men were principally employed. It is 
@ equare building, surrounded by a 
round tower and astone cupola, with 
bronze gates which are copied from 
those of the Baptistery at Florence. 
Duke Alexander, who died in 1854, is 
himself buried here in the alabaster 
sarcophagus of an Egyptian queen, 
which was purchased during his life, 
when traveling in Upper Egypt. This 
he always intended to be his own cof- 
fin, and it was kept in Hamilton palace 
many years. The duke frequently lay 
down in his sarcophagus, and, finding 
it to be too small for his body, he left 
another direction; that if necessary, 
his breastbone should be sawed 
through, so that it might be doubled 
up and the corpse laid in the coffin 
which he had socarefully prepared for 
its reception. The sarcophagus was 


an e te piece of work and covered 
with lyphics.—Westminster Ga 
zette. 








It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Getacan at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a_half-pint to £1.25 a 

allon ; book ‘‘ How to Take Care of 
Leather,” and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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duce the largest yields and best 
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GERMAN KALI 


\ Fertilizers containing a high percentage of potash pro- 


~ Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, \ 


and all winter crops. 


Send for our pamphlets on the use of potash on the farm. They are sent free. 
It will cost you nothing to read them, and they wil! save you dollars. 






quality of 


Address, 


WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York, 
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; best. Made and warran 


» Established 1839. 
» Incorporated 1894. 
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hat is Best 


in an experience of over fifty years ¢ 


) eee Portable Cooking Range 


, the best in the market. Made in < 
P every style for wood or coal or with our Famous Removable Dockash ‘ 
If not for sale in your locality, do not pay a larger profit on in- 
» ferior makes represented as ‘‘just as good,’’ but ask us where to get the s 
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combined with modern invention 4 
and improvement makes the 


GOLD CLARION 


For 1895 
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BISHOP CO., BANGOR, MAINE. ; 











INDIGESTION. 


From the Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Few women have had a more miser- 
able existence and lived to tell the tale 
than Mrs. Anna L, Smith of 311 Pulaski 
Avenue, Brooklyn. With all the com- 
forts that money affords, with all the 
happiness that many loving friends can 
give, the joy of Mrs. Smith’s life was | 
blasted for years by the terrible ravages 
of sickness. The story is most interest- 
ing as told to a reporter. 

“T was an invalid for years, suffering 
first with one complaint and then with 
another. My case was truly that of a 
complication of diseases, due to an acci- | 
dent which I received some years ago. | 
The thing that caused me the most| 
discomfort and made me offensive to my | 
family was the worst case of indigestion | 
imaginable. I made all around me mis-| 
erable by my sufferings, and was most! 
miserable myself. I had the best phy- 
sician we could find, and occasionally his | 
prescriptions relieved me temporarily. | 
But the pains and misery would all soon |} 
return again. I became desperate, and | 
started in to try remedies of which I 
read. Among them were the Pink Pills. 
Their appearance captivated me instantly, 
for I am a great believer in the beautiful. 
I took the pills and followed out the di- 
rections to the letter, and before many 
days I began to feel like a different 
woman. For six weeks I took the pills 
regularly, and I can truthfully add, after 
that I was as well as any one in the fam- 
ily. This change for the better in my 
condition has caused my relatives and 
friends to take the pills. 

“T assure you it was impossible for me 
to oversee my household for three years. 
Now I visit my kitchen every day, do my 
own marketing and shopping; in a word, 
look after everything connected with my 
home and family. 

“Oh, yes, I still keep taking the pills. 
I take one daily after dinner. Preven- 
tion, you know, is better and cheaper 
than cure. I verily believe one half of 
the women who are suffering from the 
ills which our sex are heir to, would be 
up and well if they could be induced to 
give the Pink Pills a fair trial. I cer- 
tainly recommend them heartily and feel 
grateful to the physician who put them 
on the market.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple contain all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shattered nerves. They may 
may be had of all druggists or direct by 
mail from the Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady N. Y., at 50c. per 
box, or six boxes for $2.50, and are never 
sold in bulk or by the dozen or hundred. 


DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Vagabond Curs that Are Well Treated by 
the Turks. 

Myriads of dogs people every street. 
They lie asleep in the midst of the 
thickest thoroughfares, and act as 
scavengers in the day and as disturb- 
ers of sleep at night, for when the sun 
goes down, and it grows cold, they be- 
gin to range about and settle their 
disputes about the limits of their do- 
mains. A group witha leading dog, 
their captain, pasha, occupy each 
street; they know, and are recognized 
by the householders, who feed them 
with that benevolence to animals 
which distinguishes the Turk. But 
ifa strange dog intrudes he must be 
expeled by force and with great 
clamor. : 

The type of these animals is uni- 
form, a woolly creature, with a warm 
coat, about the size of a large sheep 
dog, of a yellowish color, and with 
that wolfish air which our collie still 
retains. But though homeless and 
masterless, these dogs are not only 
tame but kindly; they never bite any- 
body, and it is most remarkable that 
they never have an outbreak of hydro- 
phobia. One shudders to think of the 
“consequences were such a thing to 
happen. Half Constantinople would 
be bitten, and fifty Pasteurs would 
not save itfrom a horrible epidemic. 
3ut dogs kept in natural conditions 
seem quite safe. I never found a Scotch 
keeper or gillie who had seen a case of 
the disease, and yet they live among 
dogs all their lives. 

Isaw in Constantinople an old dog, 
onacold and wet day, drive a young 
one off the dry and warm spot on 
which he was curled up asleep, and 
take it for himself. This was the 
worst act of injustice I ever saw them 
commit. It is owing to the hu- 
manity of the Turks that this curious 
population is so vastly superior to the 
pariah dogs, poor, starved creatures, 
of other oriental city streets. 

I noticed the same superiority in the 
condition and temper of the horses. 
You see them on stands, ‘ready for 
hire, like the donkeys of Cairo or Alex- 
andria. They havea warm sheepskin 
upon their backs, and look well fed 
and happy.—Prof. Mahaffy, in Chau- 
tauquan. 


Earning an Honest Penny. 
Miss Lily nestles familiarly on the 
lap of a young gentleman who has 
| been paying his addresses to her big 
sister all through the springtime of 
this year. 
“Tell me, sir, are you well off?” 
“Yes, my little pet.” 
“You are very well off?” 
“Why, what diffefence can it make 
to you whether I am rich or not?” 
“*You see, my big sister said yester- 
day that she would give twenty francs 
to know if you were well off, and I 














ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Everywhere We Go 

We find some one who has been cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla, and people on 
all hands are praising this great medi- 
cine for what it has done for them and 
their friends. Taken in time Hood's 
Sarsaparilla prevents serious illness by 
keeping the blood pure and all the or- 
gans ina healthy condition. It is the 
great blood puritier. 


Hood's Pills become the favorite 
cathartic with every one who tries them. 
25c. per box. 

Jillison says an occasional scolding is 
all right in its place, but he has noticed 
that it never does a boiler any good to 
blow it up. 

“Five years ago, I was taken so ill with 
rheumatism that I was unable to do any 
work,” writes Peter Christensen, Sher- 
wood, Wis. “I took three boxes of 
Ayer’s Pills and was entirely cured. 
Since that time, 1 always keep them in 
the house."’ They are easy to take. 

“Excuse me, sir,”’ said the beggar, ‘‘but 
did you ever hear it said that money 
talks?” “I have,” said the wayfarer. 
‘-Well—er—would you mind letting me 
have a dime for a few minutes’ chat? 
I'm awful lonesome.” 

People with hair that is continually 
falling out, or those that are bald, can 
stop the falling, and get a good growth 
of hair by using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

*“*Tain’t no disgrace to be sent to the 
island,”’ said Raggles. ‘‘Look at Napolen 
Bonyparte. He was sent up to the island 
for years, an’ yet nobody thinks the less 
of him for that.” 

Made on strictly scientific principles, 
the Miller Lamp is at once simple and 
safe. Jts perfect Center-draft makes 
combustion complete and there is no of- 
fensive smoke or smell. 

‘How is Dykins getting on with the 
farm he bought?” ‘Pretty well. He 
tells me he saved money on it last year.” 
“How?” ‘Let it to the other man.” 

If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remeuy, 
Mrs. WinsLow’s Syrup for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Is your daughter improving in her 
painting?’ Mother: “Well, I should 
say so. Her last picture was so good 
that only three of the family failed to 
guess what it was.” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Old Gentleman—So.you'd like to be- 
come my son-in-law? 

Mr. Harduppe—Yes, sir, 
afford it. 

Lorenzo Mund, Providence, R. I,. 
writes: ‘I contracted a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs, causing inflamma- 
tion and distress. I had night sweats 
and fever for eight or nine days, lost my 
appetite, and friends said I was in con- 
sumption. After considerable doctor- 
ing, from which I received no ‘benefit, I 
was advised to try Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam, and the result is my ap- 
petite is good, night sweats and fever 
have left me, gaining in flesh and getting 
to feel like a new man.” 


DIDN'T LIKE TC BE DISTURBED. 


Talking Interfered with Rusiness When 
He Was Killing a Bear. 

“Bear?” said Mr. Ottinger. ‘Bear? 
Why, I helped to kill an 1,146-pound 
grizzly just a week ago at Wawona. 
Old Jim Duncan, the slayer of ninety- 
four bears, and I, went out on horse- 
back about ten miles from town after 
grouse. We walked five or six miles 
in the hottest weather, and after get- 
ting six grouse and a hundred mos- 
quitoes, we thought of turning back. 
But I was so thirsty that I said: ‘Wait 
here in the clearing, Jim, till I godown 
the canyon to get a drink.’ I went 
down about two hundred feet and had 
to lay sprawling over some rocks to 
getadrink. I only took one swallow 
when two gunshots rang out. Startled 
at the sound I rose up and ran as well 
as my weight would let me back to the 
clearing. Puffing and blowing I leaned 
up against a tree and witnessed the 
strangest sight I eversaw. A big pile 
of fur lay in a heap on the ground, and 
the old hunter was just about to stoop 
over it and jab his bowie-knife into it 
when the bundle rose up like a flash 
and let out a blow that sent Jim’s mus- 
ket spinning fifty feet in the air. With 
that there was the most exciting fight 
Lever saw. 

‘The bear reared up again and Dun- 
van barely dodged its claws. But 
bruin caught his clothes at the neck 
and ripped them down to the boots. I 
still leaned against the tree, too weary 
from my run and too surprised to go 
up and shoot the bear. I could see 
Duncan slip around and his feet get 
tangled in his torn clothes. He fell 
fighting, with the bear atop; but the 
bear’s throat was cut from ear to ear. 
The old man extricated himself and, 
sliding on the earcass, called over to 
me through his nose: ‘Wall, my time 
hasn’t come yet. - Young man, I give 
you credit for a great deal of coolness 
foragreenhorn. I’m glad you didn’t 
open your mouth in this fracas; so 
many of these fellows think they have 
to talk when I’m killing a b’ar.” 


if you can 








should like to earn the money.”—La 
Gaudriole. 





Poultry Department. 


Make it the rule that in every bucket 
of cooked food there shall not be over 
two quart of shorts, oats ground and 
corn meal combined, the remainder to be 
made up entirely of cooked vegetables 
or clover. This is a good basis to work 
on. It insures bulk necessary to fill the 
crops and yet protects from an excess of 
concentrated food. 








Be sure the winter quarters are well 
fumigated and made free from all ver- 
min before the flocks are housed. It 
does not pay tosupportlice. Keep them 
out. Whitewash the buildings, clear 
out all the boxes and roosts and give 
everything a good dose of kerosene. 
These steps take time but they pay. 
Eggs in the head are not followed by 
eggs in the nest. Get rid of lice in 
every form. 


With the promised low price of corn 
there is danger of a return to it as the 
staple article of food. To do this will 
work injury with every flock. Food 
must be given with reference to what it 
contains, not whatit costs. Corn is good 
when fed with other things, and clover 
and green bone make a good combina- 
tion, but even here it will be economy to 
reduce the per cent. of corn and substi- 
tute oats. Feed for results, not for ease. 


One of the oldest breeders and most 
noted experts of New England said to 
the writer, a few days ago: “It is a sad 
mistake the poultrymen on the farms 
are making in deserting the old and 
tried varieties, and taking up with every 
new breed coming before the public. 
Why cannot our poultry breeders learn 
what everybody else knows to be true, 
that it is only by clinging to, and im- 
proving any variety that excellenge is 
maintained? It is too bad that the 
business must suffer because of the 
leap-frog practices of men keeping hens.” 


Already the early pullets are be- 
ginning to get in their work for the 
winter, and the one thing for the 
breeder is to keep them steadily at it. 
Something of regular care and atten- 
tion is necessary for this to be possible. 
A lot of grain in the morning thrown 
out upon the floor will not sutftice. 
Heavy egg production is contingent 
upon certain physical as well as*mental 
conditions which must be met by the 
breeder. As the number of eggs in- 
creases, the skill and care of the breeder 
must increase proportionately. 


The increasing call for information 
concerning bone cutters is one of the 
best evidences of progress, and clearly 
shows that our Maine breeders are alive 
to the situation, and after winter eggs. 
With this good omen goes another, that 
of the promised large increase in second 
crop clover cured for the chickens. 
Put the two items together, and they 
form good, interesting reading, for with 
these two articles abundantly supplied, 
eggs will be forthcoming from the hens 
on the farms of Maine atatime when 
prices rule highest. Give the bone 
cutter plenty of work, and with the 
clover cut down the cost of keeping the 
hens. 


The man who has kept his chick to 
full maturity this year has lost money. 
Once this was good practice; to-day it 
is not, and the hardest thing in life 
seems to be to conform to changing con- 
ditions. Years ago we urged the feed- 
ing of the cockerels until five months, 
and practiced the same, because it was 
most profitable. In fact, it was the only 
course to pursue, but to-day conditions 
are changed. There is more money in 
broilers at ten weeks, in July or the 
first of August, than is possible with 
the same bird at twenty weeks the 
middle of September. The difficulty is, 
the gross sum rather than the net profit 
is accepted as evidence. A broiler at 
ten weeks, at thirty cents, to dress one 
pound anda half, will pay a far better 
profit than the five months’ bird, to 
dress five pounds, at fifteen to seventeen 
cents. There is not only the expense of 
feed, but the labor item and per cent. 
of losses to be taken into account. Two 
crops of chickens in twenty weeks will 
yield far better than one, and this is the 
opportunity to-day, and will be next 
year. Something may come up to 
change things in the future, but the 
drift, all along the line, is towards early 
maturity and an early market. The 
man who realizes most will be the one 
who keeps step to the music of the 
hour, and is in the front rank with his 
broilers. 


Why, instead of continually adding to 
the premium lists to satisfy the craze for 
something new, would it not be better 
to pay liberally for the exhibition of 
breeding pens, backed by a detailed 
statement of production for the year? 
Feathers and combs are well and good, 
but form and results are better. For the 
average man the industry must be taken 
out of the line of fancy markings and 
based more and more upon business 
essentials, and these can be accurately 
counted only by records clearly estab- 
lished. The published standard is good 
for the specialist, and, when backed by 
performance, a necessity for the every 
day breeder, but the evidence of per- 
formance is now lost to sight. The two 
should and must be combined. Let our 
societies offer prizes for the best layers 
for a year, the heaviest broilers at ten 
or twelve weeks, the largest and best 
formed roasters at sixteen weeks, and 
most matured pullets at twenty weeks, 
and then require, not only a statement 
covering fact of age, but, so far as pos- 
sible, methods of feeding. Let these 
prizes be so liberal that men and women 
will be encouraged to compete, and then 
let the public judge of worth. Such 
object lessons would be of immense value 
to those who most need them. Our 
poultry exhibitions in connection with 
the fairs should aim at one given point, 
to assist the beginner and be of service 
to those in the business solely for eggs 
and poultry for the market. The spec- 
ialist finds sources of enthusiasm which 
the every day poultry man cannot have, 
hence the call for more attention being 
given what may rightfully be called the 
practical side of the industry. 





SMALL POTATOES. 

Save the small potatoes for the hens. 
After they are cooked they will require 
no preparation as the hen can easily pick 
them to pieces. In the winter season 
they will serve greatly to assist in keep- 
ing the hens in good condition, and as 
such potatoes are unsalable, they can be 
made just as valuable as the large ones if 
converted into eggs and sent to market. 
Potatoes will be cheap this winter and 
the best use the smaller ones can be put 
to isin the kettleto be fed where they 
can take the place of something more 
expensive. 


TWO THINGS NECESSARY. 

With every poultry keeper two steps 
are necessary now. One is to kill off all 
surplus males, and by this is intended 
every one not actually intended for next 
year’s breeding, and the other to pur- 
chase now the males wanted for 1896. 
Itis simply a dead weight which the 
breeder carries who keeps males in his 
flocks through the winter. Kill every 
one and buy at once what is wanted, 
from some pure blood family. After the 
purchase is made, keep the bird in good 
roomy quarters, away from the hens, 
until the breeding season opens next 
spring. The success of the year’s opera 
tions will largely depend upon following 
these suggestions. 


LAYERS AND NON-LAYERS. 

If the most prolific hens were retained, 
and the worthless ones marketed, a great 
improvement would soon result. It is 
the keeping of the drones that makes 
expenses large and receipts small. It is 
aloss of time and money to feed ten 
heus in order to secure eggs from only 
five. A small flock of laying hens is 
more valuable than a large flock that is 
“expected” to begin laying. Don't de- 
pend on uncertainties. The hens that 
are not laying during those periods of 
the year when all the conditions for so 
doing are in their favor, will give but 
little profit when the conditions are 
against them. 

Itisa great risk to keep a flock of 
hens on the probability that they are 
“about” to lay. The most deceiving 
hens in that respect are those that are 
apparently in a very healthy and thrifty 
condition, but are too fat. On the prin- 
ciple that ‘“‘food makes eggs,”* these hens 
are fed liberally, and while their appe- 
tites will satisfy the most sanguine own- 
er, the bottom of the egg basket is never 
covered. Finally, as time flies on, and 
the season is well advanced, a little re- 
flection points to the fact that such hens 
cannot now pay for past favors, even 
should they begin laying; and the ac- 
counts place them on the wrong side of 
the balance-sheet. And now, when the 
hens begin to lay, having been highly 
fed, the moulting stage comes on, and it 
takes them three months more to shed 
their feathers and put on a new suit—all 
at their owner’s expense. 

There is a wide difference in hens. 
Some will begin laying late in the fall, 
lay on through the winter and during 
the summer, losing no time until August 
or September, when they begin to moult. 
But moulting is fatal to such hens, as 
they receive no credit for their good 
works. If they set an example of useful- 
ness they lead their owners to expect 
them to continue, and as soon as they fail 
to keep on their heads fall under the 
hatchet, for simply resting from their 
labors, while the fat drone hens that 
have been expected to begin, are re- 
tained a second year inthe hope that 
they will do better. Virtue does not re- 
ceive its reward, even among the hens. 
Individual merit is swallowed up in the 
vices of the whole number. 

The most uncertain of all are the early 
pullets, A pullet that does not begin 
to lay before she is ten months old 
should be sent to the market-stall. It 
does not pay to keep pullets to replace 
hens, unless the pullets begin to lay in 
November, and then lay during the win- 
ter. When the pulletis slow in begin- 
ning to lay, the cost of her maintenance 
detracts from the profits too greatly. 
When early pullets (those hatched not 
later than April) do not begin in Novem- 
ber, it is seldom they will lay until the 
opening of spring. It is much cheaper 
to keep the old hens during the three 
months required for the moulting 
process than to sell them off and replace 
them with early pullets that do not lay. 
The old hens will cost less, and pay 
better. No early pullet will pay for 
herself until she is at least eighteen 
months old, as she must return the cost 
from the time she was hatched until the 
time she begins laying, a tribute which 
the hen has already paid. To insurea 
profit, even though a small one, keep no 
non-layers. Better feed one hen which 
produces eggs than to keep a dozen hnd 
get nothing. The larger the number, 
the greater the cost; but it is not the 
rule that the larger the number the 
more eggs produced. As stated above, 
too much time is lost waiting for hens 
to begin to lay, even after winter sets in. 
It is safe to say that, except in warmer 
climates than ours, the hens that have 
not started in on their duty of egg pro- 
duction before the present time will not 
overload the egg basket before spring. 
But as the spring opens, and they 
“settle down to work,”’ they will aston- 
ish their owners—for their resting 
during the winter will bring them out 
in the spring ready to lay as long as 
they are properly managed, until they 
get ready to don their feathers in the 
fall.— The Poultry Keeper. 





A Queenly Head 

Can never rest on a body frail from disease 
any more than the lovely lily can grow 
in the sterile soil. When Consumption 
fastens its hold upon a victim, the whole 
physical structure commences its decay. 
At such a period, before the disease is 
too far advanced, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery will arrest and cure 
it. Send 6 cents in stamps for a Book 
(160 pages) on Consumption and its cure. 
Address World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Once used, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets are 
always in favor. Specific for constipa- 
tion, piles, biliousness, and headaches. 





Mrs. Eliza Moore of Somerville, a lady 
88 years old spun and twisted 21 skeins 
of yarn in the the last month, besides 
doing other work about the house. 





Smart old lady that. 





When a man 


is well and 
wants a Good 
Chew, he takes 
B. L. ‘Tobacco 
as he would 

a Square Meal. 
It is the Best, 
and Satisties— 


that’s why. 
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BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON, 


And Local Agents Eve rywhere 








FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; his success is astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
will keep constantly on hand, for 
sale or exchange, a good assort 
ment of heavy draft, road and 


business horses, at Spencer's 
Stable, Augusta, Me. 4t45* 


ABEL TRE, STRSRSETL: 
Made in 250 styles. 
Square Blankets for the road. 
Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All pepe. sizes and qualities 


The Best 5A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Many Have Worn 16 Years. 
ousands of testimonials, 
Sold by all dealers. 
Write us for SA Book. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


An extra well located farm of 85 acres, on 
main road, handy to four large villages, good 
markets, etc. Farm well watered and fenced, 
plenty of wood and timber. Low taxes and 
near good schools, Land very early, free 
from stone, easily worked, splendid for mar- 
ket gardening; cuts a lot of good hay, and on 
two good cream routes. Buildings first class, 
thoroughly finished, painted and blinded. A 
nice home for some one at a reasonable price, 
on easy terms. Call on, or address, Mrs. M. 
L. Warren, Weichville, Oxford Co.. Me. 3t46* 











FINE BREEDINC STOCK 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Pure bred White Ply. Rocks, 

White Wyandottes, Silver Laced 

Wyandottes, Buff Cochins, Rose 

and Single Comb Brown Leghorns 

and Pekin Ducks. Pullets, cock- 
=e dA erels, or yearling fowls. List of 

»rizes won and full particulars by addressing, 

Powow Pouttry YARps, Amesbury, Mass. 


3t46 


PICS FOR SALE. 

Fine Chester White pigs for sale, 
of all sizes and ages, and also a 
number of shoates. Call on, or 
address the subscriber, at Granite 
Hill Farm, Hallowell, Me. W. P. ATHERTON. 








ENNEBEC COUNTY. .. Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
August, 1895. : 

Otrs W. LirTLEFIELD, Guardian of ELLA 
A., Louie F., Amevia B., Cuas. O., FRED, 
Harry R., Ciara L., and Lucy E. Lirrur- 
FIELD of Chelsea, in said county, minors, 
having presented his first account of guar- 
dianship of said wards for allowance: 
RDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen. Register. 45 





ENNEBECCOUNTY... . Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
August, 1895. a 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Saran M. 
SHAw, late of Augusta, in said County, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 
OrxpERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 0} 
Probate then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
T. STEVENS, age. 


Attest: Howarp OwEn, Register. 

a. ww. Bang Le megney rny ap 
ttern roker and Dealer 

acer” ” Late Water St., Augusta, Me. 
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